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THE PRUDHOE LIONS 
By I. E. 8. EDWARDS 
WITH PLATES I AND II 


So much has been written about the two red granite lions, which were 
presented to the British Museum in 1835 by Lord Prudhoe, that it may 
well be supposed that any further attempt to trace their history must 
be redundant. It is hoped, however, to show in the present article that 
there are still some significant features in these magnificent works of 
art which have escaped attention and which materially assist in estab- 
lishing their origin and subsequent history.” 

Most writers, with the exception of Sir E. A. Wallis Budge,? have 
interpreted these monuments by combining the evidence afforded by 
their inscriptions, using the information of the one to supplement the other. 
Such a method would only be permissible if it could be proved that they 
possessed a common origin and that they had undergone their subsequent 
vicissitudes together. One glance, however, at the monuments (PI. I, 
a and b), which now stand side by side in the newly arranged Egyptian 
Sculpture Gallery of the British Museum, should convince the observer 
that the two, though roughed out to the same measurements from 
the solid block, were not finished by the same hands. The similarity 
of the general design shows clearly that they were intended from the 
first to be a pair, but the modelling of the individual parts is so different 
that the two cannot have been finished side by side at the same time. 
In the treatment of the ribs, for example, the undulations in No. 1 lack 
much of the rounded modelling which is evident in No. 2. Similarly, 
it is clear from what remains of the flank of No. 1 that its contours were 
never so deeply defined as those of its counterpart in No. 2, which presents 


1. For bibliography, see H. Gauthier, Le Livre des Rois, vol. I, p. 312; I. E. 8. 
Edwards, British eee Hieroglyphic Texts, Part VIII, pp. 13-14, Pls. XIV-XV. 

2. I have to thank Mr. Sidney Smith, Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities, not only for permission to publish these monuments but also for 
first bringing to my notice the artistic differences between them. 

E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum, pp. 14-16; A Guide 


to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculpture), 1909, pp. 121-22, 
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the appearance of being a separate unit. Other outstanding differences 
are visible in the curve of the backs and the musculature of the front paws. 
The necks and heads do not admit of any comparison in the photographs, 
for No. 1 is damaged in such a way as to make it difficult to draw a 
distinction even when examining the actual monuments. 

The inscriptions, which take on a new importance in the light of a 
reading which has recently been discovered, will be found to support 
the above account of the artistic differences :— 


No. 1 
On top of pedestal :— 


7 fl 
PLS AOD o ROOUFRUA] 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Neb-ma‘at-Ré gwen life like Ré'. 
Strong lion, beloved of Amun-Ré' for ever. 


On back and oe) in mutilated form on front of pedestal :— 


cee po MER SEW SEVEN 
ze = 1498: CDSS IS Mt 


Horus, Mighty Bull... King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the 
Two Lands, Lord of Offerings Neb-ma'at-Ré, Son of Ré', Neb-ma‘at-Ré 
(sic) lives. He made (it) as his monument for his living image on earth 
Neb-ma‘at-Ré', Lord of Nubia, in the fortress of Kha'-em-ma‘at that he 
might be given life. 


On breast :— 


King of Upper and Lower Egypt ‘Ankh-nefer-ib-Ré', Son of Ré, 


Amun-isru. 


1. The monument is damaged at this t, df 
Glanville for identifying these re signs, a Arierbc ian ote Pue 


No. 2 


On front of pedestal and repeated on back in mutilated form :-— 


eM MkRS SS Cie . 
508 | LS Card) ‘RGEC =S TONS 
eM, in’ ae es ve Jig jae Ne ee Sih 


May the gods grant rest to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord 
of the Two Lands, Lord of Offerings Neb-kheperu-Ré', Son of Ré', Lord 
of Diadems Tut-‘ankh-Amiin, Ruler of Upper-Egyptian Heliopolis, who 
made anew the monuments of his father, the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands Neb-ma‘at-Ré, Son of Ré', Amenophis, 
Ruler of Thebes. He made (it) as his monument for his father Amun-Ré, 
lord of Karnak, Atum, lord of Heliopolis and the Moon-god, that he might 
be gwen life hke Ré' eternally and for ever. 


On breast :— 


SZ f 


The good god, Lion of Rulers, Fierce-eyed Lion when he sees his enemies 
treading his path, Son of Ré', Ai(?), Divine Father and Ruler of Thebes, 
conveyed it. 


On paw :—Cartouches of Amun-isru as on breast of No. 1. 


The inscriptions on No. 1 require no explanation, for they specifically 
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say that it was made by Amenophis III for his fortress called Kha'-em- 
ma(‘at at Soleb. 

Each of the inscriptions on No. 2 possesses a special significance and 
demands individual attention. On the pedestal it is expressly stated 
that Tut‘ankhamiin ‘ made anew (smwy) the monuments of his father,’ 
which has generally been interpreted, by those who see in the monument 
the work of Amenophis III, as meaning that Tut‘ankhamiin merely 
carved a new pedestal-inscription in place of that of Amenophis III, 
which had been defaced by the followers of Akhenaton. It is, however, 
exceedingly improbable that any inscription existed on this pedestal 
before the present one, because, assuming that it was cut to the same 
depth as that on No. 1, it would have been necessary to pare down a 
considerable amount of stone in order to delete it and form a new 
level surface ; this cannot have happened, because the depth of the stone 
between the rim of the pedestal and the body of the lion in both monu- 
ments is still approximately the same. 

Clearly Tut‘ankhamiin’s action depends on our interpretation of the 
word sm3wy. It seems, in some cases, to have been used to indicate 
the carving by a later Pharaoh of a completely new monument 
which he attributes to one of his predecessors. This usage is clearly 
illustrated by an inscribed slab which was found at Bubastis by 
Edouard Naville! and is now in the British Museum (No. 1103). 
It shows two identical scenes of Amenophis II presenting offerings to 
the god Amiin, and between the scenes there are two vertical columns 


of inscription stating that Sethos I = =| ¥ ‘made anew’ the 
~~ 


monuments of Amenophis II. It is plain, however, both from the 
cutting of the inscription and from the arrangement of the scenes, that 
it is the work, not of Amenophis II, but of Sethos I. 

There is nothing, therefore, in the inscription on the lion to suggest 
that Tut‘ankhamiin did not carve the monument ?; indeed, the words 
used indicate that this is the most probable interpretation. — 

The inscription on the breast clearly says that a king, of whose name 
only four signs at the end of a broken cartouche remain (PI. II, a and 5), 
‘conveyed ’ this lion to an unspecified place. In order to facilitate the 


1. Bubastis (1887-1889), Pl. XXXV. 
2. This view has already been maintained by Budge, loc cit. 
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examination of this broken cartouche all the ‘ make-up’ was removed from 
the upper border of the fracture and the edge was thoroughly cleaned. The 
results of this operation were far more helpful than could possibly have been 
anticipated, for the two middle signs could be determined with certainty 


as Tf and the base and stem of the fourth sign were shaped so as 


to make it quite obvious that it should be read as ‘i . The first sign 


is indistinct and no reading can be offered with certainty, but a careful 
examination has led the writer to believe that it is 4 , uw. The last 
four signs would therefore read att : 

Omitting, for the present, the doubtful 4 , let us consider, in the 
light of the remainder of the evidence furnished by this reading, the 
kings whom previous writers have suggested as being the authors of the 
inscription. 

I. Amun-isru.t There are many obvious objections to this king: 
first, that the four signs within the broken cartouche do not fit either 


his pre-nomen or his nomen (2. City CEA ). 


Secondly, the cutting of the whole inscription is typically XVIIIth 
Dynasty in appearance and very different from the cutting of Amunisru’s 
cartouche.2 Thirdly, on lion No. 1 Amun-isru carved his names on the 
breast, and his placing them on the paw of lion No. 2 suggests that the 
space on the breast was already occupied by the above inscription. 


II. Tut‘ankhamin,? Gum ix , Taharka, 
S and Pitankhi (UE=Tin FU) SS 


(oF QQ) can also be eliminated, for their names donot terminate with the 


title tt required by the fragment of the cartouche. 


1. Breasted, Anc. Rec., II, p. 363, noted: ‘ These two magnificent animal figures were 
later carried away from Soleb and erected at Gebel Barkal (Napata) by the Ethiopians. 
That there should ever have been any doubt about them, especially in the minds of 
the British Museum authorities, is, to say the least, surprising. Not only do the above 
dedications show that the lions were originally erected at Soleb, but the breast of one 
bears the inscription of the Ethiopian king stating that he removed it.’ 

2. H.R. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near Hast, p. 274, note 2. 

3. A. Varille, Bulletin de V Institut frangais d’Archéologie orientale, XXXV, p. 167, 
footnote 3. 

4. H.R. Hall, J.H.A., vol. XIV, pp. 76-77. 
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III. Amenophis III can be dismissed on the same grounds, for 
his name ends with the title (f and not aia 2 Furthermore, if this 


lion had been made by Amenophis III and had been ‘ conveyed ’ by him, 
it could only mean that he took it to Soleb—a fact which would scarcely 
have been recorded on one and not on the other of two companion 
monuments. 

The only kings after Amenophis III whose names terminate in the title 


ctier ‘God and Ruler of Thebes’ are Amenophis IV, before assuming the 


name of Akhenaton, and Tut‘ankhamiin’s successor Ai. Monuments of 
Amenophis IV have been found at Soleb, but if the lion was made by 
Tut‘ankhamin, as the pedestal inscription seems to show, obviously his 
predecessor could not have transported it. Furthermore, the previous 
sign, which the writer reads as 4, would not fit in with the name of 
Amenophis IV. It would, however, suit excellently if the name were 
that of Ai, written in a compressed form owing to lack of space, for there - 


would be no room, after allowing for the title cx , ‘Son of Ré for 


the name to be written in full. In this case a before (f would 


serve as part of both the titles ‘Divine Father,’ which precedes the 
name, and ‘God and Ruler of Thebes,’ which follows it. No actual 
parallel for this abbreviation can be cited, but monuments bearing this 
king’s name are not sufficiently plentiful to make this a serious objection. 
The significance of the inscription then would be that Ai conveyed the 
monument from the quarry, in which it was made under Tut‘ankhamin, 
to Soleb to take its place by the side of lion No. 1. Such an explanation 
would give point to the inscription and would fit in with the date which 
has been ascribed to it on palaeographical grounds.? 

The only inscriptions which remain to be considered are the cartouches 
containing the names of Amun-isru, which appear on both monuments. 
It seems likely that these were placed on the monuments simply to 
record their transference to Gebel Barkal, for they are clearly the work 


1. Lepsius, Auswahl, Pl. XIII. 
2. H. Gauthier, Le Livre des Rois, Part 2, p. 310, cites one instance, on a papyrus, 


of Amenophis ITI’s name terminating in al if, but this is quite exceptional and possesses 


no parallel among the monuments at Soleb of this king, which are reproduced in Lepsius 
Denkmdler, III, 83-88, nor, to the writer’s knowledge, elsewhere. : i } 


3. Hall, The Ancient History of the Near East, loc. cit. 


Iiverpool A.A.A. Vol. XXVTI. Pp 
PLATE |} 


Zineo-Collotype Co , Edinburgh. 


a. LION OF AMENOPHIS III. British Museum No.1. 
b. LION OF TUT'ANKHAMON. British Museum No. 2. 


PLATE II 


Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. XXVI. 


“ysunquipy 


"09 2edAjo]]OD-coulZ 
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of a later period than the remainder. It is possible also that it was 
Amun-isru who deleted the names of Tut‘ankhamiin—all except the name 
of Amin, which would form part of his own name—so that it might be 
understood that it was he who had ‘ made the monuments anew’ and 
he would thus appropriate to himself the credit which rightly belonged 
to Tut‘ankhamiin, but this cannot be demonstrated. 

To sum up: Lion No. 2 was originally planned by Amenophis III 
as a companion to No. 1, and was already roughed out in the quarry 
at the time of the king’s death. Work on it was suspended during the 
reign of the heretic Akhenaton, but was subsequently resumed during 
the short reign of Tut‘ankhamiin. Before it had left the quarry, however, 
this king had died and it was his successor Ai who was responsible for 
the actual transportation of the monument from the quarry to Soleb, 
where it remained until it was carried away with its fellow to Gebel 
Barkal by Amun-isru. 
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A FURTHER NOTE ON THE 
SACRED HEART AT ATHRIBIS 


By A. M. BLACKMAN 


Tux statement in my note to Mr. Alan Rowe’s ‘ Provisional Report on the 
Excavations at Athribis’ (Annals, XXV, 182 ff.), ‘No other inscription, 
so far as I know, definitely associates the heart of Osiris with Athribis,’ 
needs modification, for since these words were printed I have come across 
another text at Denderah (Chassinat, Le Temple de Dendara, III, 192, 5 f.) 
which unquestionably associates that heart with Athribis. The text in 
question, which accompanies a representation of Hor-Khentekhtai, reads 


as follows :— 
Kes SAw StI AT OPS 
x ez,y oy eeenee 


‘Hor-Khentekhtai, who preserves the Rightly-Placed,! who guards the 
Sacred Heart (ntry) of the Weary-Hearted One (Osiris), the noble falcon 
(snbty) who battled for his father and overthrew all his enemies.’ 

Furthermore a text at Edfu accompanying the figure of the tenth 
nome of Lower Egypt in one of the so-called ‘ processions of Nile-gods’ 
(Rochemonteix, Le Temple d’Edfou, 1, 332, 13 ff.) states that Ht-t}-hry-ib 
(see Annals, XXV, 124) contains the Sacred Heart (ntry), and at the same 
time almost certainly assigns that heart to Osiris with the words ‘ Horus is 
there as lord of the land, uplifting (r dsr) the Sacred Heart (ntry) in the 
House of the Henu-boat (Pr-hnw).’ 2 

In view, however, of what I pointed out in Annals, XXV, 135 (1) and 
136 (3), I still feel far from convinced that my interpretation of the group 
of sportive hieroglyphs (op. cit., 136 f.) necessarily falls to the ground. 
It is difficult to believe that the words ‘ Heart of Ré’ are not closely 
connected with the adjacent picture of the Sacred Heart and the pair 
of ministering gods. 


I. Le. the heart (See Wo., II, 161, 9; Sethe, Ubersetzung und Kommentar zu den 
altagypt. Pyramidentexte, 286 d; see also Pap. Chester Beatty IV, rv. 6, 12; Pap. Chester 
Beatty VIII, vs. 10, 5-6; Pap. Chester Beatty I, C 2, 10). 

2. See Gauthier, Dict. géog., II, 111. 
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THE IRON-AGE GRAVES OF CARCHEMISH 
By Str LEONARD WOOLLEY 
WITH PLATES II-XXV 


THE graves which are here described were excavated in 1913 by the 
British Museum’s Expedition to Carchemish, and it is by the permission 
of the Trustees of the British Museum that they are now published. It 
had of course been intended that the whole of the results of that Expedi- 
tion should appear in the series of official volumes of which the start 
was made as long ago as 1914, when Dr. D. G. Hogarth produced 
Carchemish, 1; after the War work on the site was begun again and a 
second volume of results was issued, but in 1921 the Kala’at of Jerablus, 
up to that time included in French Syria, fell into Turkish hands and 
further excavation became impossible, at least for the time being. As 
long as one could hope for a resumption of field work the publication of 
an excavation interrupted in mid course seemed undesirable, and my 
own attention was engrossed by work elsewhere ; with the extinction of 
that hope there is no reason for further postponement, although the 
publication must necessarily be incomplete. Seeing that the graves form 
a subject altogether apart from the main work at Carchemish, both in 
character and, to a large extent, in date, they can be dealt with separately, 
and I am therefore allowed to describe them here instead of in an official 
volume. 

I must explain not only the delay in the appearance of this report 
but also certain shortcomings in it. The graves, excavated by T. E. 
Lawrence and myself, were recorded on the spot as fully as conditions 
allowed, but the field notes were naturally intended to be supplemented 
by a complete photographic record ; thus, while a more or less intact 
painted vase would be illustrated by a sketch, a badly-broken example 
or one whose design was made invisible by incrustation would be merely 
noted and its illustration deferred until it had been mended and cleaned. 
Photographs were taken at once of all objects in a condition to be 
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photographed, but at the close of the season the work of mending and 
cleaning had still to be done and was left over for our return in the 
autumn, all the material remaining at our disposal in the store-rooms of 
the Expedition house. During our absence there came the outbreak of 
war. Fuad bey, the admirable and energetic commissaire appointed 
by the Turkish Government, hastened to Jerablus as soon as it 
seemed probable that Turkey would be involved in hostilities, packed the 
best of the antiquities stored there, and despatched them to Stamboul ; 
so far as I have been able to learn, they never arrived there, nor has 
anything been heard of them. The other objects, including all the 
fragments of painted pottery as well as of inscribed stone, were thrown 
away by the soldiers who subsequently occupied our camp; on my 
return to Jerablus in 1919 nothing of them was left. Consequently I 
have been obliged to rely on the sketches embodied in the field notes for 
a certain number of objects, including, unfortunately, one of the most 
important vases, an urn decorated with figures of deer!; the drawing 
of this on Pl. XIII, 11, is made from a particularly rough sketch and can 
not be taken as adequately representing the original, whose character 
will be better understood from the similar fragment of which a photograph 
is given on Pl. XII, b. 

Nearly all the graves to be described in this report belong to the 
Yunus cemetery ; we excavated also what was left by native plunderers 
of a contemporary cemetery at the village of Mer] Khamis, some four 
miles to the north of Carchemish, and the results of that work are sum- 
marised below; there had been a graveyard outside the west gate of 
the outer wall of Carchemish, but it lay outside our concession and is 
known to us only by a few objects unearthed by the German engineers 
engaged on the construction of the Baghdad Railway ; one grave found 
in the west gate of the inner city has been described in Carchemish, 
Vol. I, p. 81, and one very important grave found in the north gateway 
of the inner city will be recorded in a future article. Yunus is the chief 
source of our information. 

The north wall of Carchemish rose from the bank of a little stream 
which takes its rise only about a mile from the Euphrates and runs below 
the modern hamlet of Yunus to skirt the foot of the acropolis of the 
ancient city (see the sketch-plan, fig. 1). Near its mouth it has formed a 


1. In the field notes it is stated that this particular vase had been photographed, 
but no negative of it can be found amongst the 800 in the British Museum. 
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fairly wide and almost flat valley, on the north side of which the ground 
rises steeply and for a short distance takes the form of a low chalk cliff : 
the rounded hill-top beyond this is of gravel, overlying the chalk and 
covered in its turn by the thinnest layer of humus, so thin that the 
barley-crop scarcely repaid the cost of ploughing and sowing. Only part 
of this high land was cultivated ; much of it was given over to a modern 
Mohammedan cemetery, and we were able to dig little more than its 
southern and western fringes. 

The Hittite graveyard had probably occupied most of the hill-top. 
In the Hellenistic period the area had been re-used and a few graves of 


YUNUS 


GRAVES < RIVER 
ee THs EUPHRATES 
Sak 
Ss 
Sty \ , 


Fig. .—SkETCH PLAN OF CARCHEMISH. 


that date were found by us intact, but the majority had been plundered 
and their presence had resulted in the destruction of many of the Hittite 
graves also. In the low chalk bank there had been cut chamber-tombs 
with loculi, dating to the early Christian age; we found in them great 
numbers of clay lamps but no other objects; it is quite possible that 
there had been Christian graves on the hill-top as well, although no sign 
of them remained save for a single tombstone (PI. III, 2), and if so they 
too would have accounted for the destruction of many earlier tombs. 
Certainly the modern cemetery had caused wholesale destruction ; often 
the new graves lay as deep as the old, and the whole cemetery area was 
littered with the fragments of the clay vessels which the modern grave- 
diggers had encountered and smashed. It was indeed the broken pottery 
that betrayed to us the existence of the ancient cemetery ; and as soon 
as that was recognised the exact position of its graves could readily be 
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determined by the whereabouts of deep-rooting weeds which could grow 
only where the hard gravel subsoil had been disturbed. 

Besides potsherds there were on the surface three or four large Hittite 
‘ offering-tables’ of basalt or of limestone, blocks measuring anything 
up to a metre square, in the top of which was a rectangular hollow 
(generally surrounded by a raised ridge) and, on a lower ledge in front of 
it, three small cup-hollows (v. Pl. III, 1); the large hollow is probably 
a socket intended to take the foot of an upright stela and the cup-hollows 
are for offerings. The stones are too heavy to have been brought here 
for no purpose or at any late period ; it is much more likely that they 
were used over graves! and that the latter were, in some cases at least, 
marked by large stone monuments. A fragment of a basalt slab with a 
human figure in relief was actually found in the cemetery area and may 
have been a monument of the kind; elsewhere there was found a lime- 
stone altar with a linear hieroglyphic inscription which had been cut in - 
half and re-used for a Byzantine tombstone (PI. III, 3), and its re-use 
suggests that it may have been lying ready to the hand of the Byzantine 
mason and came from the cemetery. More conclusive evidence was given 
by two small limestone stelae, Pl. III, 2 and 4, which were unearthed by 
us in the cemetery and must assuredly have stood over graves of the 
humbler sort; they closely resemble a small and rough limestone stela 
found over an Iron-Age grave in the west gateway of the Inner City.? 
Each of them shows a seated figure; that on Pl. ITI, 2, holds in his right 
hand an object which may be a cup, in his left what looks like a straight- 
bladed dagger with ball pommel; that on Pl. ITI, 4, was holding a vase 
or censer ; these are scarcely the attributes of a god and we may suppose 
that the figure is, in intention at least, that of the deceased. 

All bodies, without exception, are cremated, and the ashes are almost 
always put in urns of a uniform general type, differing from one another 
only in such details as whether they have handles or no handles, ring 
bases or flat bottoms (see types U 1-4, Pl. XXII). To prevent the 
infiltration of soil the urn has to be covered, and the manner in which 
this is done constitutes the only basis for a classification according to 
type. At the time of excavation we distinguished two main types, which 


yee They were not used exclusively for graves—examples occur commonly inside the 
city ; but they were the regular bases for stelae, and if stelae were set up in the cemetery 
they would have supports of this sort. See Carchemish, II, p. 94, fig. 27. 
2, Carchemish, II, p. 81, fig. 18, 
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we called ‘ bath burials’ and ‘ pot burials’ respectively 1; it would have 
been possible to subdivide the latter category into two, ‘ krater burials ’ 
and “ bowl burials,’ but I doubt whether the distinction would have been 
valid or of importance. The ‘ bath burials,’ too, might have been dis- 
tinguished according to the type of ‘ bath’ used, but again there seems 
little to be gained by doing so ; probably all the types were in use at the 
same time and the distinction reflects merely the fancy of an individual. 

In the simplest form of grave (see Pl. VIII, 2) the cinerary urn stands 
on a platter of pottery or basalt and is covered by a shallow pottery 
basin. A variant of this is when, instead of the basin, a smaller clay 
platter serves as lid and a large krater is inverted over the whole, ». 
Pl. VII, 1, 2 (showing the krater removed) and 3. A further variant is 
when the urn and the platter on which it stands are placed inside a krater 
and a second krater or a large bowl, inverted, serves as general cover, 
wiv Lye. 

Of the ‘baths’ there are two main types, A and B, on Pl. XXV. 
Type A is really bath-shaped, a large oval with virtually straight sides 
and rounded ends, or rounded corners, the sides nearly vertical, the base 
more or less flat; the average measurements are 1:30m. x 0-60m. x 0:50 m. 
In one case at least, YB 49, Pl. IV, 2, it was set upright, and then it 
must have been provided with a wooden lid, for it had an upper covering 
of large rough stones which needed a lid to support them ; in one case, 
YB 13, a bath so placed was covered by a second bath of the same 
type; but generally the bath was inverted over the grave, 7.e. over the 
cinerary urn and any vessels of offering which might be buried with it, 
v. Pl. IV, 3; Pl. V, 1. In bath burials of the second type the ‘ bath’ is 
a deep oblong vessel with splayed rim, small knob base and, generally, 
two small handles at either end; the average measurements are 1:20 m. 
x 0-80 m.x0-60 m.; this was inverted over the entire grave, v. Pl. V, 
2, 3, 4 (showing the grave after the removal of the bath) ; Pl. VI, 1 and 2 
(the latter also after the bath’s removal). In a very few cases there was 
substituted for the oblong bath, which would seem to have been made 
expressly for funerary purposes, a round vessel of a more indeterminate 
sort, C or D, the use of which bridges the gap between the ‘ bath burial ’ 
and the ‘pot burial.’ The grave proper, underneath the bath of one 
sort or another, was precisely like that of the pot burial; in fact, there 


1. There were also ‘ cist graves,’ but those were of the Hellenistic period and so do 
not concern us here, 
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were cases, e.g. YC 12, where the bath hid a pot burial of the more 
elaborate sort with the un standing in a krater and covered by a second 
krater ; otherwise, as in YB 47, Pl. V, 1, urn, cover and basalt bowl are 
the only contents, or, as in YC 58, Pl. V, 4, the urn is set inside a krater 
and there are offerings outside it but under the bath. In two cases a 
single bath contained two urns placed side by side, Pl. VI, 1. 

The most elaborate graves were those of children. In them, against 
the side of the urn, there would be placed a clay feeding-bottle and a 
set of terra-cotta figurines, female figures in the case of a girl (Pl. VI, 2), 
horsemen and riderless horses in the case of a boy, Pls. VII, 3, and VIII, 1; 
cf, Pl. XVIII. Otherwise YC 50, ¢.v., was the rare exception to the rule 
that the grave furniture should be of the simplest sort; a bronze bowl 
might be substituted for one of clay, e.g. in YB 47, Pl. V, 1, but except 
for the duplication of what we might call the essentials of the grave the 
offerings were strictly limited in number and in type; they consisted of 
clay pots only. There was, however, a difference between the graves in - 
respect of the objects which were not offerings but the personal possessions 
of the dead, placed with the ashes in the cinerary urns ; the most important 
of these were cylinders or stamp seals, but there were also fibulae and 
pins, beads, spindle-whorls, kohl-pots and kohl-sticks, spatulae, an 
occasional knife or arrow-head, bracelets and amulets; they had not 
been burned with the bodies but had been put in the urns on the top of 
the ashes while the latter were still hot, so that some showed signs of 
burning but none had been destroyed by fire. 

It will be seen that the graves were on the whole remarkably homo- 
geneous in their general character. As regards their pottery contents, 
the relatively few bath burials contain in all thirty-one types of local 
pottery and of them only six,! each represented here by a single example, 
do not figure also in the pot burials. Of the fifty types represented in 
the pot burials and not in bath burials ten have three or more examples.” 
The number of types common to both sorts of grave is twenty-five ; of 
them Type B 12 has only two examples in bath burials and no less than 
twelve in pot burials, the remainder being more or less in proportion to 
the number of graves. According to this, we should have some grounds 
for holding that the distinction between pot and bath burials has a 
certain significance for date; there is an overlap of pottery types such 


1. Types K 11 and 18, B17, J 1, 10, and M6. 
2. K9(4), K 16, B3 (3), B 4 (5), B13, B 14 (7), B21, B22 (4), B 26, and B 27. 
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as one would expect if the two methods of burial were consecutive. 
Further, it is to be remarked that painted urns or kraters of local ware 
occurred in only five bath burials 1 and that all these had ‘ baths’ of the 
B form, which approximates much more closely to the pot burial covering- 
vessels than do the regular baths of form A. Again, the two examples 
found of Anatolian painted pottery, which may fairly be considered to 
be early, occurred in bath burials?; on the other hand, of the imported 
Cypriote vases, whose date is certainly late, one only was found in a (B) 
bath burial, YH 4, one in a grave too ruined to be classed (YC 45) but 
probably a pot burial, whereas the rest came from the pot burials YC 
47, 82,and YD 1. The field notes on YC 73 (q.v.) remark that the strati- 
graphical evidence, such as it was, favoured an earlier date for bath 
burials than for pot burials, and the deduction is in agreement with the 
general trend of the pottery evidence. But it must be admitted that 
such evidence cannot be pressed very far. In the ruins of the city of 
Carchemish fragments of painted pottery of the type of the urns and 
kraters of the cremation burials begin with the reconstruction period 
following the great fire which seems to mark the overthrow of the place 
in the twelfth century B.c., and they persist, becoming ever more and 
more common, until the destruction by Nebuchadnezzar at the close of 
the seventh century. The painted pottery therefore was in use long 
before the date to which we could assign the earliest of the Yunus graves, 
and if it is true that such pottery is lacking from the earliest graves, or 
that the absence of it is an argument for the graves being early, that 
can only be because people did not choose to put painted pottery in the 
graves, not because they did not possess it ; and it is impossible to prove 
that such a choice was deliberately or consistently made. Perhaps it is 
safest to assume that the bath burials represent an older tradition, and 
that the individual graves of the type are likely to be but are not neces- 
sarily earlier than the general run of pot burials. 

The date of five burials is fixed within reasonably close limits by 
the imported Cypriote vases (Pl. XVI, a and b) to the early part of the 
seventh century B.c.; the cemetery therefore belongs to the latter 
days of Carchemish and presumably continued in use until the city’s 
destruction by Nebuchadnezzar. The terminus post quem cannot be so 
easily determined. The graves excavated by us all he on the out- 


1. YC 12, 30, 53, 73, and YH 4. 
2. YC 50, a variant of B, and YJ 3 (B). 
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skirts of a cemetery of which the main part could not be touched 
owing to the presence of Mohammedan graves, and it is safe to say that 
the oldest graves would be in the central nucleus of the graveyard and 
that those on its periphery would be the latest in date; consequently 
our work supplied evidence for the end of the period only. From the 
West Gate cemetery, which was of the same character as that of Yunus 
and therefore roughly contemporary with it, there came a cover to a 
cinerary urn with an inscription in hieroglyphic linear script, and from 
cremation graves at Deve Huyuk we secured two steatite bulla seals 
with hieroglyphic inscriptions,! which show that the graves go back to 
the time when the Hittite script was freely employed 2; this would favour 
a relatively early date, for the bulk of the Syrian hieroglyphic inscriptions 
are generally referred to the tenth and ninth centuries, and the script 
seems to have been largely replaced by cuneiform before the destruction 
of Carchemish, seeing that cuneiform is used on some of the late monu- 
ments put up there before 600 B.c. At Yunus there were no inscribed - 
objects. Another indication of early date appears to be given by the 
alabaster relief from YC 50, Pl. XX, e; unfortunately it was in so bad 
a state that nothing could be said regarding its style, but the subject, a 
triad of gods standing on the back of a lion, is like that of one of the 
most important Carchemish reliefs—the great limestone slab at the foot 
of the monumental staircase 3—which again is in the tradition of the 
Yasili Kaya rock-carvings; it refers to the tenth century B.c. rather 
than to any later time. 

It is tempting to take as evidence for dating the two examples found 
of painted Anatolian pottery (graves YC 50 and YJ 3), one of them 
associated with the alabaster relief just mentioned, but it is by no means 
safe to do so. At Alishar * painted pottery is found in the stratum im- 
mediately below the ‘Roman’ stratum, i.e. below the Roman and 
Hellenistic level (op. cit., p. 232); the analogies to our pot occur in the 
lower part of the stratum, which is defined by the excavators as ‘ early 
Period III,’ and seems to represent the early part of the Iron Age, since 
examples of that metal are found in Period III (p. 235) but not in Period 


1. See ‘ Hittite Burial Customs,’ Liverpool Annals, VI (1914). 
2. At Atchana we have impressions of similar bulla seals in the stratum dated to 


the fourteenth century B.c., but the bulla had a very long vogue and probably most of 
the examples known date to 1100 z.c. and later. age P ia 


3. See Hogarth, Kings of the Hittites, p. 33, fig. 37. 


g 
4. H. H. von der Osten and E. F. Schmidt, The Alishar Htiytik, Vol. I, Uni i 
of Chicago, Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. VI. 5 he ae 
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II. From this we can deduce no more than that the pottery in question 
belongs to the Iron Age, and probably to the beginning rather than to 
the later stages of pre-Greek period. The Alishar evidence, in fact, 
takes us no further than does that of Yunus. It is perhaps worth remark- 
ing that grave YC 50 lay somewhat back from the outer fringe of the 
cemetery and YJ 3 considerably further in towards its centre, so that 
the latter at least may well fall within the earlier part of the cemetery’s 
flormt ; but the argument is far from amounting to proof, 

Throughout the second millennium B.c. inhumation was the invariable 
rule for burials in north Syria; for Carchemish during that period we 
have the evidence of the al Amarna cemetery 2 and of graves in the 
inner wall of the town itself.3 Cremation was introduced into the country 
at the time of the invasions which resulted in the overthrow of Carchemish 
at the beginning of the twelfth century B.c. ; conclusive evidence of this 
is given by the twelfth-century cremation burials of Ras Shamra and of 
Atchana in the Amk plain. At Carchemish we have no demonstrably 
early graves of the sort, but the custom must have come in at the same 
time and the Yunus cemetery illustrates a relatively late phase of it; it 
certainly continued until the Babylonian conquest, and after that event 

‘the people of the Carchemish area reverted to the old tradition of inhuma- 
tion, so that at Deve Huyuk urn burials with burnt bones give place to 
cist graves, the earlier of which are dated by Attic pottery to the sixth 
century B.c., and at Yunus the cremation cemetery has been disturbed 
by cist graves of the later classical age. 

The Yunus cemetery therefore may have been started any time after 
1200 z.c. and it presumably continued in use until Nebuchadnezzar’s 
conquest of the city. The majority of our graves should belong to the 
seventh century or to the end of the eighth ; a few may be a century or 
so older, and the bath burials of Type A, while not themselves early, 
probably carry on a tradition which goes back to the early years of the 
millennium. 

It is unfortunate that neither the West Gate cemetery nor the Merj 
Khamis cemetery produced graves definitely belonging to the earlier part 
of the long period during which cremation was the rule. From the former 


1. Dr. Frankfort at one time was inclined to assign an earlier date to the Carchemish 
cup (cf. Asia, Europe and the Aegean and their earliest interrelations, Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, Occasional Papers, No. 8, p. 162), but has since modified his opinion, 

2. ‘ Burial Customs of the Hittites,’ loc. cit. 

3. Carchemish, II, p. 133, 
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we were able to examine only a few isolated objects, of which the most 
important were the inscribed urn-cover already mentioned and the 
decorated steatite bowl figured on Pl. XVII. At Merj Khamis we did 
excavate ourselves, but with disappointing results. The cemetery was 
quite small, occupying the eastern edge only of a slight knoll which sloped 
gently down towards the river; most of the graves had been plundered 
before our arrival by the villagers, who according to their own statements 
had found perhaps a hundred clay vases, most of them inside big ‘ tubs’ ; 
probably they had unearthed some thirty bath burials of type A. The 
only important object which they had preserved was the bronze statuette 
illustrated on Pl. XX, d, a figure 0-086 m. high, wearing a short chiton 
and the horned cap of divinity, its hands raised and originally grasping 
two weapons ; it is the conventional attitude of the Hittite god and the 
figure, with its ill-proportioned head and exaggerated features, is char- 
acteristic of Syro-Hittite work of poor quality or provincial origm. The 
bronze may be fairly early, and it is true that we picked up on the site - 
a fragment of a vessel covered with soft greenish-blue glaze, like that 
from YB 19, which is consistent with an early date, but that is not 
enough to prove that the graves were any older than those of Yunus. 
Of the eight graves found by us one is described on p. 37; the rest 
consisted of the bases only of cinerary urns which contained nothing but 
ashes; against one lay a conoid seal of green glass paste, as Pl. XXI, and 
a fragment of iron, and the seal is scarcely earlier than the seventh century 
B.C. In one urn there were twenty knuckle-bones.t The field notes on 
Mer] Khamis remark that some of the bones in the urns had been charred 
or calcined all the way through, whereas some were hardly burned at all, 
and that the process of burning, although it was obvious in every case, 
was clearly very partial. In the Yunus field notes no general remark of 
the sort is made, but in the description of the bones different words were 
employed which seem to imply different degrees of burning; how far 
that was intentional I cannot now remember, but in the detailed account 
of the graves I have reproduced the original terms for what they are 
worth. I have reproduced also the original grave-numbers with the 
distinguishing letters B, C, D, etc., referring to the posts demarcating 
the squares of the excavated area; to have published the plan of the 
grave-positions would have been a useless expense, for nothing was to 


1, In the modern village it is the custom to put knuckle bones into a child’s grave. 
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be learned from it, but it is worth noting that, as work started along a 
line on the limits of the cemetery towards the mill-stream, the B graves 
lie on those limits, the C graves occupy the next ten-metre belt, the D 
graves the next ten metres, and so on, the later letters approaching more 
closely to the centre of the graveyard. The reason why there were so 
few graves with later letters was that we were here in the area of the 


Mohammedan cemetery and could dig only in the open intervals between 
modern graves. 


YB 1. Bath burial. Inverted oblong bath, A, 0-97 m.x0:72 m. with 
2 trough handles at each end. Under it, inverted, a bowl, B 2, of plain reddish 
clay with lightly-impressed cord pattern below rim, diam. 0:42 m. No bones. 

YB2. Pot burial. Inverted, a plain krater, K 4 (?), only the upper part 
left, diam. 0-45 m. Inside it an urn, P 4, of coarse reddish clay, rim missing, 
ht. 0-22 m. 

YB 3. Bath burial. Inverted bath, B, 1-05 m.x0-75 m.x0:60 m. deep, 
the base missing, with 2 vertical ring handles and 2 impressed cord lines on 
sides. Plundered from above and only a few fragments of coarse pottery left. 

YB 6. Pot burial. Inverted, a plain krater, K 1, beneath which an urn, 
U 2, 0-32 m. high, of greenish clay, plain, containing burnt bones, a decayed 
iron object, perhaps a kohl-pot, a spindle-whorl of white steatite and a bronze 
fibula, Pl. XIX, c, 1. This stood in a vessel of Type K 7, of red clay, plain, 
ht. 0-19 m., diam. 0:29 m. This again stood in a basalt basin, diam. 0-285 m.; 
ef. Pl. XVI, c,1. Against the basin lay a small bottle of Type P 5. 

YB8 A. Pot burial. A bowl, K 15, plain, of red clay, diam. 0:29 m., 
upright in the soil, containing charred bones and a large steatite spindle-whorl. 

YB 8 B. About 0:50 m. from the last was a broken bowl of red clay, 
diam. 0:19 m., apparently B 29, containing charred bones and on them a 
terra-cotta figurine of a horseman; cf. Pl. XVIII. 

YB 9. Pot burial. Pl. VIII, 2. A basin, B13, diam. 0-39 m., inverted 
over an urn, U 2, of plain ware, ht. 0-32 m., which stood on a plate B15, 
- diam. 0-185 m., plain red clay. Under the rim of the basin was a small flat 
bronze arrow-head, Pl. XXI, 16. In the urn were burnt bones and with 
them a cylinder seal of red steatite, much charred, Pl. XXI, 1; 3 steatite 
spindle-whorls ; an iron knife, 1. 0-17 m., Pl. XXI, 27; a bone spatula, 
0-09 m. long, with engraved ornament, Pl. XXI, 11; a bronze fibula, cf. 
Pl. XIX, c. 1; some small scraps of iron and bronze, shapeless ; one murex, 
some cowrie and other shells; three knuckle-bones; six haematite weights 
or gaming-pieces ; three white stone beads and 12 white stone counters. 

YB10. Pot burial. A basin, B 16, diam. 0-47 m., inverted over the mouth 
of a jug, U 13, ht. 0-26 m., plain; this stood in a bowl, B 2, diam. 0-28 m., 
of red clay. In the jug were the charred bones of a child; on the SW. side 
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of the group were set 3 terra-cotta horses, PIA XI: Just 5. of the group 
were more pots, a jug, J 9 (Pl. XIV, e), ht. 0:32 m., with impressed cord 
pattern round its middle, and a fragment of a plate, B 15, and some charred 
bones. 

YB 13. Double bath burial. A bath, A, 1:30 m.x 0-60 m.x0-52 m. high, 
inverted over a second similar bath ; they are of greenish-grey clay, with walls 
0-03 m. thick and rims 0:09 m. wide ; the corners are rounded, the sides slope 
inwards slightly to the base. The upper bath was smashed and the grave 
plundered ; in it was a spindle-whorl of white steatite. _ 

YB14. Bath burial. The bath, inverted, 0-95 m.x 0-75 m., much broken ; 
the pit had been dug down to the chalk and a shallow hollow made in that, 
in which was a basalt bowl, stemmed, diam. 0-23 m., Pl. XVII, c, 2. 

YB15. Pot burial. Bowl, K 9, diam. 0-32 m., of red clay, plain, inverted ; 
base missing ; below it fragments of charred bone. Beside it a basin, B 3, 
broken and empty. 

YB 16. A single pot, K 8, diam. 0-42 m., ht. 0-30 m., inverted ; broken 
and empty. 

YB17. Pot burial. An urn, P 3 (the top missing), set upright ; inside it, - 
calcined bones, and with them two very small bronze lunate ear-rings, 
Pl. XXI, 18; a few small ring beads of white steatite and one pear-shaped 
pendant of bone; a bone kohl-tube, ht. 0-055 m., with incised decoration, 
BIE XX I 22: 

YB 18. Pot burial. In a hole cut down into the chalk an urn, U 4, ht. 
0:39 m., plain clay, with a fragment of flat pottery serving as lid; inside it 
charred bones. At 1:00 m. to the N. of it was a basin, B 30, ht. 0-20 m., 
diam. 0-34 m., plain clay, standing upright. 

YB19. Bath burial. Bath, B, 1-20 m.x 0-80 m.x 0-60 m. high, with 2 rmg 
handles at each end ; impressed cord pattern near base; Pl. V,2. Inside it 
an urn, P 8, of green glazed ware, ht. 0-24 m. (the glaze much perished), was 
set in a krater, K 2, ht. 0-36 m., plain red clay. The krater had been sunk 
into the ground up to its middle and round it was laid a floor of small pebbles 
on which rested the rim of the bath. In the urn were charred bones. 

YB 20. Bath burial. The cover was not a true bath but of the circular- 
jar type C, ht. 0-75 m., diam. 0-75 m., with rope moulding in relief round the 
shoulder and impressed cord pattern round the belly and base; a hole had 
been knocked through the base whereby it was easy to reach the contents of 
the vessels inside. Sunk into the ground below the cover was a large pot, 
K 18, ht. 0-43 m., of smooth red clay ; in it was a saucer, B 10, of light red 
clay slightly ring-burnished, diam. 0-20 m., and on this rested the urn, U 2, of 
plain reddish-brown clay, ht., as broken, 0°35 m.; the top was gone, and it 
contained nothing but a few burnt bones. 

YB 21. Bath burial. The inverted bath, B, was part of a somewhat 
confused group ; a stone-lined cist grave lay almost over it and the end of the 
stone did actually rest on the mixed filling of the pit dug for the bath burial 
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(see Pl. IV, 1); close to it but on a slightly higher level lay 3 long wine-jars 
of later date, and close to them was a pot-burial, YB 21 B, also shown in the 
photograph. Under the bath was an urn, U 2, ht. 0:38 m., of light drab clay, 
plain, covered with a saucer, B11, diam. 0-31 m., of pinkish drab clay, 
Pl. XV, and resting on a basalt stemmed bowl (cf. Pl. XVII, b, 2), ht. 0-10 m., 
diam. 0-24 m. In the urn were calcined bones and a stone whetstone on an 
iron ring, a bronze knife-blade (2), an iron point and 2 iron blades corroded 
together. 

YB21B. Pot burial. A platter, B 7, diam. 0:29 m., served as cover to an 
urn, U 2, of light drab clay, ht. 0-23 m., which contained the charred bones of 
a child, two knuckle-bones, and a saucer, B 23, Pl. XIII, diam. 0-10 m., of 
smooth finely polished haematite-washed pottery. 

YB 22. Pot burial. Inverted over the urn was a krater, K 2, ht. 0-48 m., 
of grey clay, plain, with 3 raised ribs round the neck ; the urn, U 2, ht. 0-42 00, 
of plain red clay, stood on a basalt stemmed bowl (cf. Pl. XVII, b, 2), diam. 
0:24 m., ht. 0-12 m. In it were the burnt bones of an adult and fragments 
of a saucer, B 5 (?), of red clay. See Pl. VII, 1 and 2. 

YB 23. Bath burial. The bath, B, was tilted on its side, broken and 
presumably disturbed ; against it stood, upside-down and tilted, a krater, K 2, 
ht. 0-25 m., plain, of drab clay. 

YB 25. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, plain inverted and resting on a patch 
of pebble pavement ; much broken, ht. c. 0-46 m. Below it an urn, U 2, 
ht. 0-38 m., of brownish clay, standing on a bowl, B 22, diam. 0-33 m., of 
light reddish-drab clay. In the urn were calcined bones, 24 spindle-whorls 
of black and white steatite, and five bone spatulae, of which one, |. 0-105 m., 
bore an engraved pattern, Pl. XXI, 12. 

YB 26. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave was a krater, the whole of 
the base missing, the neck painted, Pl. XIII, 1; below it, fragments of an 
urn of light-coloured clay, plain, and beneath them fragments of a plain 
saucer of drab clay. 

YB 28. Pot burial. An urn, U 2, of drab clay, ht. 0:37 m., covered by 
an inverted saucer, B18, of drab clay, plain, diam. 0-30 m., and another 
inverted saucer, B 23, of fine red clay, burnished ; in the urn were calcined 
bones, six steatite spindle-whorls and a plain bone stylus. 

YB 29. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a large basin, B 2, of light 
reddish clay with drab surface, diam. 0-50 m. Below it (see Pl. VIII, 1) an urn, 
U 2, of drab clay, ht. 0-33 m. ; fragments of a small two-handled pot of very 
coarse black clay, shape uncertain; two feeding-bottles of drab clay, J 4, 
ht. 0-13 m.; a large flat dish, B16, of fine red clay, haematite-faced and 
burnished ; a plate, B 14, of light drab clay, diam. 0:27 m.; a clay figurine of 
a rider on a horse and three others of horses, arranged in a semi-circle against 
the side of the urn on the opposite side to the smaller vessels; Pl. XVIII, 
b, 1; c, 2. In the urn were burnt bones, a bronze fibula, cf. Pl. XIX, c, 2; 
a coil of bronze wire, probably a bracelet ; two or three calcined paste beads ; 
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two knuckle-bones (three more were in the B 16 bowl). The B16 bowl was 
inverted over the B 14 bowl, which also was inverted, and below them was 
a second urn, U 2, of drab clay, ht. 0-35 m., containing calcined bones only. 

YB 30. Bath burial. The bath was much destroyed; below it, at the 
east end, was a bowl, B19, of rather coarse red clay, diam. 0-40 m., also a 
shallow plate, B12, of finely polished red haematitic ware, diam. 0-16 m., 
Pl. XV, b, 2; and a bowl, B17, of drab clay, diam. 0-40 m., with finger- 
pressed nicks along part of its rim. 

YB31. Pot burial. An urn, U 2, of reddish drab clay, ht. 0-40 m., inverted 
over which was a copper bowl much decayed, diam. 0-14 m., with fiat base 
and low vertical rim; in the urn, with burnt bones, were a few fragments of 
bronze, an iron spear-point, single-edged knife-blade, some binding and other 
iron remains, all in very bad condition. The urn stood inside a very large 
limestone mortar (the outside only roughly shaped) the hollow in which was 
0-60 m. in diam, and 0:50 m. deep; it was covered over with a large rough 
slab of limestone. 

YB 32. Bath burial. Inverted bath, B, its base all missing ; it had been 
plundered and contained only a tiny blue paste bead and a black steatite 
bead shaped as a knuckle-bone. Against the outside of the bath was a small 
cup, B 20, of red clay, smooth but not polished, diam. 0-13 m. 

YB 33. Pot burial. Inverted over the urn was a bowl, B 26, of coarse 
pinkish-drab clay, diam. 0-22 m.; the urn, U 4, ht. c. 0:35 m. (it was much 
broken), had a design in black paint round the upper part of the shoulder ; 
Pl. XIII, 9. In it were ashes only. 

YB 34. Pot burial. Inverted in the soil a krater, K 2, the base all missing, 
diam. 0-33 m., of yellowish-drab clay with design in black paint, Pl. XIII, 2. 
In it were some small paste beads, ring-beads strung in rows and date-shaped 
beads in blue, green and white. 

YB 35. Pot burial. Piled one on the top of another were five clay vessels ; 
a krater, K 3, of buff clay, ht. 0-28 m., diam. 0-29 m., with design in black 
paint, Pl. TX, 5; inverted over it a plate, B 12, large, of finely burnished red 
haematite-faced ware, much broken; the krater stood in a bowl, B 22, of 
plain drab clay ; against it was a second example of the bowl B 12 of burnished 
haematite-faced ware, and on its other side a basin, B5, of drab clay. 
Touching the second B12 bowl was an urn of the unusual form P 1, ht. 
0-11 m., of thin whitish-drab clay, containing ashes, and covered by an 
inverted cup, B 20, of thin reddish-drab ware, broken. 

YB 37. Pot burial. An inverted krater, K 3, ht. 0:28 m., on the flat rim 
of which were curves between bands in black paint; under it was an urn, 
U 2, ht. 0:38 m., containing the burnt bones of an adult and covered by an 
inverted copper bowl, Pl. XXI, 29, diam. 0-155 m., completely smashed. 

YB 38. Pot burial. Upright in the soil a small krater, K 2, plain, ht. 
0:20 m., originally covered by a plate, B15, of coarse clay; it stood in a 
basin, B 21, plain, diam. c. 0:30 m. Leaning against the krater was a bowl, 
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K 16, of plain drab clay, diam. 0-15 m., Pl. XV, a,1; onthe other side of it 
were two small bowls, B 21, diam. 0-11 m., of plain rough ware, and B 26, 
of rather fine smooth clay, and a miniature vase in the shape of a human 
head, the details applied in ‘ snowman technique,’ Pl. XXI, 20, and a flattened 
spheroid stone weight. Just beside the K 16 bowl was a cup of coarse red 
clay, M3, ht. 0-08 m. Inside the urn were burnt bones and a broken clay 
figurine of a horse, a hollow clay figurine of a woman, ht. 0:18 m., like that on 
Pl. XVIII, a, 1 and 3, 14 spindle-whorls, a miniature polished celt of black 
stone and a pair of small copper disks, perhaps cymbals. 

YB 41. Pot burial. Inverted over the burial was a large pot, K 9, the 
base all missing. Under it, an urn, P 6, ht. 0-40 m., its surface covered with 
a plain glaze originally green but now mostly changed to brown ; it lay on 
its side and was much broken. By it was a bowl of gold-coloured bronze, 
godrooned, Pl. XVII, d, 1, diam. 0:14 m., and a basalt bowl, diam. 0-20 m. ; 
ef. Pl. XVI, 4, 4. In the urn were the calcined bones of a child, a steatite 
spindle-whorl and a number of small rectangular plates of polished bone with 
a hole in each corner, perhaps from a belt, Pl. XXI, 25. 

YB 43. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, ht. 0°30 m., diam. 0:37 m., of drab 
clay, plain, having inside it a drab clay basin, B 2. 

YB 44, Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a krater, K 2, in fragments, 
under which an urn, U 2, of reddish drab clay with creamy surface, ht. 0-35 m., 
standing on a basalt bowl, diam. 0-23 m.; cf. Pl. XVII, b, 2. 

YB 45. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave the pointed base of a large 
pot, type unknown. Under it a krater, K 2, ht. 0:33 m., diam. 0°37 m., with 
design in black paint on a buff ground, Pl. [X,2. The krater was covered by a 
plain saucer, B 2, of drab clay. 

YB 46. Bath burial. Inverted over the burial a bath, B, intact. Below 
it was set upright in the soil the lower part of a very large pot, type unknown, 
forming a basin in which the urn was set. The urn, U 2, ht. 0:38 m., of plain 
drab clay with one band of impressed cord pattern round the body, stood 
in a basalt bowl similar to Pl. XVII, b, 2, diam. 0-27 m., which again stood 
on fragments of a drab clay bowl, too incomplete to be typed. 

YB 47. Bath burial. Bath, A, 1-40 m.x0:75 m.x0-60 m. high, the sides 
more sloped than usual (base measurements 1:05 m.x0-60 m.) inverted over 
the grave. Below it an urn, U 2, ht. 0-45 m., plain but with a streaky wash 
of haematitic red over the whole body, containing burnt bones; over its 
mouth, inverted, a plain bowl of gold-coloured bronze, flattened hemispherical, 
diam. 0-135 m., v. Pl. XVII, c, 1; the urn stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0-21 m., 
Pl. XVI, d, 2. The grave was cut through the gravel to the underlying 
chalk. ‘ 

YB 48. Pot burial. The urn was smashed to fragments ; in the base of 
it were bone remains and a number of beads, carnelian balls and small mixed 
types, Pl. XIX, b. Inverted over the urn had been a shallow bowl, B 14, 
diam. 0:43 m., of plain grey ware. Against the side of the urn were the 
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fragments of a thin-walled cup, B 4, and a jug, J 8, of plain reddish-drab 
clay, ht. 0-17 m. Close to them and perhaps connected with the grave (but 
not necessarily so) was a krater, K 10, of plain reddish-drab clay, ht. 0-20 m. 

YB 49. Pot burial. Set upright in the soil a krater, K 2, ht. 0-30 m., 
diam. 0-30 m., the neck painted with a design in black paint on drab clay, 
Pl. IX, 3; inside it were burnt bones, a bronze lunate ear-ring, Pl. XXI, 21, 
two broken beads of mosaic glass and fragments of a plate, B 23, of light 
drab clay, diam. 0-29 m. Close to this was a separate but perhaps associated 
grave consisting of a krater inverted over a large dish, B 13, of brown clay ; 
the krater, K 2, was unpainted but had round the vertical neck three moulded 
bands, plain, in relief, with incised lines between them; ht. 0-43 m. ; in it 
were burnt bones, a spindle-whorl and a very small bone kohl-spoon, plain. 

YB50. Pot burial. An inverted krater, apparently K 2, the base missing, 
diam. 0-45 m., against the side of which was leaned a dish, B 13, of reddish- 
drab clay, diam. 0:35 m.; below the krater an urn, U 2, ht. 0-38 m., of drab 
clay, plain but with lightly impressed cord pattern round the shoulder ; in 1t 
were burnt bones and a fragment of iron, shapeless ; it stood in a basalt bowl, 
diam. 0-125 m., like Pl. XVII, b, 1. 

YB 52. Pot burial. A small urn, U 2, ht. 0-19 m., containing bones, 
several spindle-whorls of steatite, a bone die (broken) and fragments of a bone 
box with scratched criss-cross ornament. 

YC 1. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, 1:15 m.x0-80 m., the top 
broken, resting on the chalk; beneath it a krater, K 2, of red clay, plain, 
ht. 0-38 m., empty. Close by this were found fragments of a pot of plain 
red haematitic ware, a broken bead of blue-glazed frit and a bronze implement, 
1. 0-13 m., Pl. XXI, 28. 

YC 2. Pot burial. A 4-handled bowl, K 7, diam. 0:32 m., inverted over 
a krater, K 2, diam. 0-40 m. Inside the latter was an urn, U 2, ht. 0:35 m., 
of red clay with a surface wash of haematite, its mouth covered by an inverted 
platter, B 10, diam. 0-33 m.; in the urn were burnt bones, part of a bronze 
chain and stopper of a kohl-pot similar to examples found in the later graves 
of Deve Huyuk, a spindle-whorl and remains of an iron pin or kohl-stick. 

YC 3. Pot burial. A flat saucer, B 22, diam. 0-35 m., of coarse drab clay, 
inverted over the mouth of an urn, U 2, ht. c. 0:37 m. (the rim missing), of 
light red clay with creamy surface, having a band of impressed cord-pattern 
round the belly ; in it were burnt bones and remains of a tubular bone kohl- 
pot whereon a scratched criss-cross pattern. 

YC 4. Pot burial. <A large goblet, K 12, ht. 0-16 m., diam. 0-30 m., 
inverted over an urn, U 1, ht. 0-38 m., of plain drab ware, in which were 
burnt bones and three shapeless fragments of iron; the urn stood on a basalt 
bowl, diam. 0-20 m., like Pl. XVII, b, 2. 

YC7. Double pot burial. The two pots side by side with subsidiary vases 
between and against them. <A krater, K 2, ht. c. 0-33 m. (it was much broken), 
was inverted over an urn, P 7, ht. 0-40 m., containing charred bones, which 
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stood in a basin, B16, diam. 0-47 m.; a second krater, K 2, ht. 0-42 m., 
was inverted over an urn, P 7, ht. 0:36 m., containing bones and fragments 
of iron perhaps from a knife-blade, which stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0-28 m., 
of the type of Pl. XVII, b,1. Between the two kraters was a jug, J 12, ht. 
0-18 m., and against the second krater a pot, P 7, ht. 0-42 m., standing on a 
bowl, B16, diam. 0-32 m. This was possibly a third burial, but no bones 
were recorded as being in the pot. 

YC 8. Pot burial. A 4-handled bowl, apparently K 9 (the base missing), 
inverted over an urn, P6, ht. c. 0-36 m. (the rim missing), of reddish-drab clay. 

YC 10. Pot burial. An urn, U 3, ht. 0-32 m., of light drab clay, plain, 
set upright in a bowl, K 13, ht. 0:21 m., diam. 0:33 m.; in the urn with the 
bones were a narrow-bladed single-edged iron knife, 1. 0-16 m., an iron nail 
and another scrap of iron. 

YC 12. Bath burial. The bath, B, 1-35 m.x 0-75 m.x 0°55 m. high, rested 
on blocks of soft limestone ; it was much broken. Against it was standing 
an empty bowl, B 30, ht. 0-23 m. In the earth under the bath was a clay 
bowl, B 5, diam. 0:19 m., Pl. XV, e, 2; fragments of a painted krater and of 
a large flat basin of burnished haematitic ware and a small clay bottle, P 7, 
were also loose in the mixed soil. Below them was a krater, K 2, plain, 
inverted over a second krater, K 2, ht. c. 0-35 m., of red clay with a design 
in black paint ; it was much broken ; Pl. XIII, 3. In it were bones, a spindle- 
whorl and a bronze pin 1. 0-555 m., PI. XXI, 14. 

YC 13. Pot burial. Only the lower part of the urn was left, standing in 
a bowl, B 2, of drab clay. In the base of the urn, with the ashes, were two 
vases of blue-glazed frit, a dish, diam. 0-07 m., with a curiously-curved handle 
perhaps derived from the Egyptian duck vase, Pl. XIV, b, and a pilgrim- 
bottle, ht. 0-08 m., Pl. XIV, 1, a bronze fibula, Pl. XIX, c, 4; two spindle- 
whorls of red steatite; two cylinder-seals of black steatite (one broken), 
Pl. XXI, 2 and 3; a cylinder-seal of green-glazed frit, much decayed ; some 
fragments of worked bone; numerous cowrie-shells; some mixed beads. 
Against the urn were two pierced whelk-shells. 

YC 13 A. Touching the last was a distinct pot burial. Inverted over 
the grave was a 2-handled bowl, K 15, ht. 0-12 m., of light red clay, below which 

a krater, K 2, diam. 0-26 m., with a design in black paint on a drab ground, 
> Pi IX, 1. Over the krater, as a lid, was inverted a platter, B 9, of burnished 
red haematitic ware. In the krater, with calcined bones, were a tube of plain 
bone (handle or kohl-pot ?) and a bronze kohl-stick with spoon end and 
decorated handle, Pl. X XJ, 13. 

YC 14. Pot burial. An urn, U 2, ht. 0:38 m., of lightly burnished red 
ware, containing bones and standing in a large 2-handled bowl, K 15, much 
broken, ht. 0°32 m., of plain red ware. 

YC 16. Pot burial. An urn, U 3 (?), much broken, ht. c. 0°35 m., contain- 
ing ashes, covered by an inverted bowl, B 26, diam. 0-32 m., and standing in 
a basalt bowl, diam. 0-28 m., of the type of Pl. XVII, b, 2. 
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YC 17. Pot burial. A krater, K 4, fragmentary, plain, inverted over an 
urn, U4, ht. 0:35 m., of grey clay, plain but with impressed cord pattern 
below the handles; this stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0-27 m., of the type of 
Pl. XVII, b. Against the neck of the urn (perhaps fallen from its mouth) 
was a cup, B 21, diam. 0-12 m. 

YC 18. Pot burial. A bowl, K 16, fragmentary, inverted over a jug, J 6, 
ht. 0-41 m., of red clay, plain. 

YC 19. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave was a bowl, B16, diam. 
0-28 m., of plain red clay, Pl. XV, d, 1. Below it, fragments of an urn, U 3 (2), 
wherein, with the ashes, a bronze fibula, Pl. XIX, ¢, 5; a small bronze 
kohl-stick with spoon ends, part of a bronze chain and bronze fittings (for a 
casket ?) ; a straight single-edged knife-blade, iron, |. 0-17 m. 

YC 22. Pot burial. An urn, U 4, ht. 0-33 m., decorated with a design in 
black paint on creamy white, Pl. X, 5, stood inside a big clay pot of which 
only the base remained—it had been upright in the soil. Alongside the urn 
was a cup, B 4, diam. 0:13 m., very thin-walled, of drab clay. 

YC 23. Pot burial. Very close to the modern surface was a- group of pots, 
all of which appeared to belong to the same grave. A krater, K 3, ht. 0-27 m., 
with cream-coloured surface whereon a design in black paint, Pl. IX, 4, stand- 
ing in a basin, B 16, diam. 0-36 m.; in the krater were bones and fragments 
of a painted saucer; near it were found fragments of a painted lid, conical, 
with central knob. By this was a small urn, U 2, ht. 0-17 m., of plain drab 
clay ; a bowl, B 4, thin-walled, of drab clay, fragmentary ; a feeding-bottle, 
J 2, ht. 0-12 m., of coarse drab clay, the handle missing and the spout and 
rim. broken. 

YC 24. Pot burial. Much destroyed. A krater, apparently a variant of 
K 3 with base-ring and unsually high stem, of which only the lower part 
remained, standing in a basin, B 25, also much broken. By them, in the soil, 
a feeding-bottle, J 3, ht. 0-13 m., of coarse reddish clay. 

YC 25. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a bowl, B 1, diam. c. 0-45 m. 
(fragmentary), of coarse drab clay, below which a krater, K 5, ht. 0-19 m., 
of reddish-drab clay, plain, and a feeding-bottle, J 3, ht. 0-11 m., of drab clay. 

YC 26. Bath burial. Pl. VI,1. An inverted bath, A, 0:95 m.x0°75 m.x 
0:45 m. high, much broken, beneath which two cinerary urns side by side ; 
both were plain, of type U 3, 0:38 m. high, containing nothing but burnt 
bones; each stood in a plain clay bowl, K 9, ht. 0:20 m., diam. 0-29 m. 

YC 27. Bath burial. Pl. VI, 2. An inverted bath, B, with two handles 
at each end. Beneath it, an urn, U 2, ht. 0-41 m., of reddish-drab clay, 
covered by an inverted platter, B 23, diam. 0-14 m., of red clay, and standing 
in a bowl, B 16, diam. 0:35 m., of red clay, Pl. XV, c,1. Against the latter 
were a feeding-bottle, J 3, ht. 0-105 m., of coarse clay, roughly made; a 
terra-cotta figurine, Pl. XVIII, a, 3, and a second figurine of a woman, 
PLEX Villas 2: 

YC 28. Bath burial. Inverted bath, B ; beneath it an urn, U 2, ht. 0-31 m., 
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of buff clay, with impressed cord pattern round the belly, covered by a 
saucer, B 15, diam. 0-10 m., of drab clay, and standing in a bowl, B 2, diam. 
0:37 m., of drab clay. 

YC 29. Bath burial. Remains of an inverted bath, B, under which no 
pottery but a cylinder-seal of pale-green glazed frit having at one end a copper 
cap with a pin running through the hole ; design of birds; Pl. XXI, 4. 

YC 30. Bath burial. Inverted bath, B, the base missing. Inside it 
fragments of a krater with design painted in black on cream (this was probably 
inverted as a cover); a krater, K 4, ht. 0-33 m., of plain drab clay, empty ; 
fragments of a basin, B 2, plain. The design on the first krater was not noted, 
probably because the vessel was too much broken, and the fragments have 
disappeared. 

YC 31. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, plain, inverted over a plain urn, 
U 2, ht. 0:32 m., containing burnt bones and a rather high-domed steatite 
spindle-whorl, and standing on a platter, B 12, diam. 0-40 m., of burnished 
red ware; on the last was a (broken) bronze bracelet. Almost touching 
this grave was 

YC 32. Pot burial. A krater, K 3 (?), much broken, inverted over a 
second krater, K 3, ht. 0-33 m., with design in black paint, Pl. IX, 6 (the rim 
and handle had been broken before it was used in the grave); it contained 
burnt bones, a bronze pin, 1. 0-08 m., Pl. XXI, 15; remains of a bronze 
kohl-tube and kohl-stick, and some broken potsherds. By it was a handled 
bowl, K 10, diam. 0-33 m., standing in a basalt bowl, diam. 0:32 m., of the 
type of Pl. XVII, b, 1, and a second similar basalt bowl, diam. 0:19 m., was 
beside this. 

YC 33. Pot burial. A krater, much broken, inverted over a second krater, 
K 3, ht. 0-27 m., with design in black paint, Pl. X, 1, standing on a clay bowl, 
B 16, diam. 0-32 m. In the krater were burnt bones and a fragment of a 
bone spatula. 

YC 33 A. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, ht. 0:30 m., plain, set upright in 
the soil and covered by a platter, B 14, plain, fragmentary ; it stood in a bowl, 
apparently K 10, of rough reddish-drab clay, broken. In the krater were 
ashes and a spindle-whorl. By the side of it a jug, J 7, ht. 0-30 m., of reddish- 
drab clay. 

YC 34. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a krater, K 2, plain, frag- 
mentary. Below it an urn, U 3, the top missing, which stood in a bowl, 
B 8, of smooth red clay ; by this lay a jug, J 8, ht. 0-11 m., of coarse reddish- 
drab clay, the handle missing, and a feeding-bottle, J 5, also of reddish- 
drab clay, ht. 0-11 m. In the urn with the ashes was a bronze fibula, 
PEXIX, ¢, 3. 

YC 35. Pot burial. A bell-krater, K 10, ht. 0-15 m., of coarse red clay, 
inverted over a small urn, U 2, ht. 0:22 m., of red-brown clay, smooth and 
well-worked, which stood on a basalt bowl, broken and rotted by salt; the 
ashes were mostly round, not in the urn, and there were also some beads, 
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most of which lay outside the bell-krater. Against the krater lay a jug, J 12, 
ht. 0-29 m., of drab clay ; on the other side were a feeding-bottle of drab clay, 
J 4, ht. 0:13 m., a terra-cotta horseman, cf. Pl. XVIII, b, and a terra-cotta 
riderless horse, cf. Pl. XVIII, c; these were set one behind the other, the 
horseman leading. 

YC 36. Pot burial, remains of. The rim only of an inverted pot of un- 
certain type, diam. 0-70 m., with rope pattern in relief below the rim ; inside 
it part of a steatite scaraboid, burnt and much decayed, Pl. XXI, 5, and 
three shapeless fragments of iron. 

YC 37. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a krater of plain drab clay, 
a variant of K 3, with unusually high neck round which two plain bands in 
relief ; ht. 0-48 m. Below it an urn, U 2, the top missing, standing in a basin, 
B 28, ht. 0-15 m., of reddish-drab clay. 

YC 39. Pot burial, mostly destroyed by a cist grave. Against the end of 
the stone cist was left a krater, K 2, ht. 0°33 m., with design in black paint, 
Pl. XIII, 4. 

YO 40. Pot burial. An urn, U 3, ht. 0:31 m., decorated with a design 
in black paint on a buff surface, Pl. X, 6, set upright in the soil and covered 
by a large plate, B 23, diam. 0-32 m., of fine red haematitic ware. In the’ 
urn, with the ashes, two plain copper-wire bracelets. 

YC 41. Pot burial. Pl. VII, 3. Remains of a cinerary urn, type un- 
certain, wherein part of a bronze fibula and the burnt bones of a child, also 
a much-decayed scaraboid seal of steatite (burnt) engraved with a row of 
3 gods standing on the backs of animals, and some small blue and white 
glaze beads and millefiori snakes’-head beads. By the urn a jug, J 11, ht. 
0:12 m., of drab clay, and the base of another small clay pot with base-ring. 
Against the child’s urn was a terra-cotta figurine of a horse, and separated 
from this by the bottle and facing in the opposite direction was a terra-cotta 
horseman, Pl. XVIII, b, 2. Touching this and probably connected with it 
was an inverted krater, K 4, ht. 0-39 m., under which an urn, U 3, ht. 0-38 m., 
plain, of drab clay, standing in a basalt bowl, diam. 0-17 m., Pl. XVI, d, 4; 
leaning against the krater was a basin of reddish-drab clay, B 27, diam. 
0:32 m. 

YC 44. Pot burial. Inverted as cover was a spouted and handled bowl, 
K 14, ht. 0-08 m., diam. 0-145 m., of plain drab clay, over a bowl, B 28, 
ht. 0:08 m., drab clay. 

YC 45. Disturbed grave only 0:15 m. below the modern surface; there 
remained only a shallow bowl, M 4, oval, 0-51 m.x0-44 m., depth 0-14 m., 
in which three Cypriote vases, Pl. XVI, b, 1 and 2. 

YC 46. Bath burial. Inverted bath, B, much broken, below which no 
pottery but a basalt bowl with two spouts, cf. Pl. XVI, c, 1, a ring of copper 
wire, 2 fragments of iron and 5 bronze weights, Pl. XXI, 26. 

YC 47. Pot burial. Fragments of a krater, K 2, decorated with design 
in black paint, which had been inverted over an urn, a variant of U 2, with an 
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unusually broad and flat rim, ht. 0-35 m., of drab clay, in which were burnt 
bones and a steatite spindle-whorl ; by the side of it a jug of light clay with 
red and black bands round the neck, either Cypriote or a local imitation of 
Cypriote ware resembling examples found at al Mina (v. Antiquaries Journal, 
XVII, 1, pp. 9-10), ht. 0-09 m. Pl. XVI, b, 3. 

YC 48. Pot burial. Fragments of a krater, K 2 (?, the base missing), 
decorated with design in black paint, Pl. XIII, 5, originally inverted over a 
plain urn, U 3, ht. 0:42 m., in which were ashes and a bronze fibula, Pl. 
XXI, 10. 

YC 49. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a bowl, K 16, much broken : 
below it a deep bowl, K 17, ht. 0-33 m., of drab clay, containing ashes ; by 
it a jug, J 7, ht. 0-20 m., of drab clay, and a drab clay bowl, B19, diam. 
O19 ma: 

YC 50. Bath burial. The covering vessel was not, properly speaking, a 
bath but a large knob-based jar, D, inverted. On the top of it, hiding the 
knob base, was inverted a krater, K 10, broken into fragments, and over this 
again was inverted a second krater, K 2, ht. 0-26 m., of plain drab clay. 
Below was the cinerary urn, a round-bottomed variant of U 4, ht. 0-39 m., 
covered with a plain bowl of gold-coloured bronze, diam. 0-15 m., Pl. XVII, 
ce, 2, which had been wrapped in linen; some of the fragments of this could 
be preserved, P]. XX, b. The urn stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0:27 m., of 
the type of Pl. XVI, c, 2; this was ina hole roughly cut down into the chalk 
to a depth of about 0-30 m. By the side of the urn, partly crushed beneath 
the rim of the ‘ bath,’ were the fragments of a painted handled bowl of 
Anatolian fabric, Pl. XII, c. In the urn were the charred bones of an adult 
and of a child, and with them a quantity of beads (Pl. XIX, b), some of amber 
on a gold tube, rings of blue glass, trebly-pierced paste spacer beads, a plain 
gold ring, large millefiori beads strung with six rows of small blue ring beads ; 
also amulets in pale-blue glaze of Pasht, Harpokrates, Sekhet and the Horus 
hawk, Pl. XIX, a; a small finger-ring of twisted strands of silver and gold 
wire, Pl. XIX, b; a blood-stone stud seal engraved above and below with 
animal and bird subjects, Pl. XX, c; a very small scarab, and a silver boss 
apparently once inscribed. Against the urn, on the level from which the hole 
had been dug to receive the basalt dish, were two iron arrow-heads, several 
‘plates of scale armour (Pl. XXI, 17), bronze, with remains of bronze chains 
or rivets; a number of beads, mostly large millefiori glass and some stone ; 
some steatite spindle-whorls; a number of bone cylinders decorated with 
scratched criss-cross ornament ; fragments of a plaque in alabaster carved 
in relief with three figures side by side standing on a lion (#); it had been 
burned and broken and was in very bad condition, Pl. XX, e. Some of the 
spindle-whorls and beads had slipped down into the hole and were found under 
the basalt dish. 

YC 51. Pot burial. Set upright in the soil a krater, K 2, ht. 0-42 m., 
covered by a platter, B 12, diam. 0-36 m., and standing in a rectangular basalt 
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bowl 0-22 m.x0-13 m.x0:07 m. high; by the krater was lying a bowl, K 7, 
ht, 0-20 m., and in it were burnt bones and a steatite spindle-whorl. 

YC 52. Bath burial. Inverted bath, 1:20 m.x0-75 m.x0-60 m. high, 
without handles; beneath it an urn, U 2, ht. 0-42 m., containing burnt bones 
covered by a small plate, B 12, diam. 0-14 m., Pl. XV, b, 3, and standing in a 
clay bowl, B16, diam. 0-42 m. Against the urn, resting on the rim of the 
bowl, was a basin, B 16, diam. 0-27 m., of red clay, Pi; ANS ees 

YC 53. Bath burial, remains of. Fragments of an inverted bath, B, with 
fragments of a plain urn, U 2, of a large plate of burnished haematitic ware 
and of a krater, K 2, decorated with design in black paint; also a spindle- 
whorl. 

YC 54. Pot burial. A krater, K 2 (in fragments), inverted over a second 
krater, K 2, diam. 0-30 m., with design in black paint, Pl. X, 3. Inside this an 
urn, U 3, ht. 0-40 m., also painted, Pl. XI, 1, containing burnt bones and a 
bronze fibula, Pl. XIX, c, 6. The urn stood on a basalt bowl, diam. 0-30 m., 
Pl. XVII, b, 3; beside it was a terra-cotta figurine of a rider on horseback, 
the legs of the horse broken; cf. Pl. XVIII, b. 

YC 55. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, ht. 0-30 m., plain, inverted over a 
second krater of the same type (much broken) with decoration in black paint-; 
with this a plate, B 14, fragmentary, and a second plate, B 12, diam. 0-31 m. 

YC 56. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a bowl, B 6, diam. 0:31 m., 
of plain reddish-drab clay ; below it an urn, U 3, ht. 0-40 m., plam, over the 
mouth of which a platter, B12, of fine red haematitic ware, fragmentary ; 
also a cup, B 4, diam. 0-13 m., of reddish-brown ware. 

YC 57. Bath burial. A bath, A, 1-20 m.x0-80 m.x 0-55 m. high, inverted ; 
beneath it a krater, K 7, ht. 0:22 m., plain, inverted over an urn, U 3, ht. 
0:42 m., containing burnt bones. 

YC 58. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, with 4 handles and very short 
flattened knob base ; inverted beside it an 8-handled krater, K 11, ht. 0-23 m., 
of plain drab clay. Below the bath an um, U 2, of thin red ware with finely 
smoothed haematitic surface showing slight ring burnishing (broken); it 
had been covered with an umbilical bowl of gold-coloured bronze, diam. 
0:15 m., Pl. XVII, d, 2, which had been wrapped in linen cloth, and it stood 
in a basalt bowl, diam. 0:25 m., Pl. X XI, 31; the basalt bowl in its turn was set 
in a krater, K 3, of plain clay. Beside the urn were a jug, J 1, with strainer 
spout, ht. 0-17 m. of finely smoothed drab clay flared to red, and another 
jug, J 10, ht. 0-18 m., of plain drab clay ; also a bronze bowl with iron drop 
handles, rim diam. 0-12 m., Pl. XXI, 30. In the urn, with the ashes, wasa finger- 
ring of twisted strands of silver and silver-gilt (?) wire, Pl. XIX, b, burnt 
fragments of an ivory kohl-pot with lotus design, and a large haematite 
scarab, Pl. XX, a, engraved with animal motives. 

YC 59. Pot burial ; double. An urn, U 8, ht. 0-32 m., plain, containing 
burnt bones of an adult, its mouth covered by a platter, B 12, diam. 0:30 m., 
of burnished red ware, and standing in a bowl, K 10, diam. 0-32 m., of drab 
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clay. By the side of this a second interment, consisting of a krater, K 3 
broken, inverted over an urn, U 2, ht. 0:40 m., containing burnt bones ard 
a spindle-whorl ; this rested’ on a clay platter, B 12, diam. 0-32 m. 

YC 60. Pot burial. A basin, B 16, of coarse reddish clay, inverted over 
an urn, U 2, by the side of which a goblet, M 5, ht. 0-055 m., of red haematitic 
ware. 

YC 61. Pot burial. A krater, K 3, plain, much broken, inverted over a 
(broken) urn, U 3 (2), containing burnt bones; the mouth had been covered 
with a platter, B 11, diam. 0-18 m., of plain reddish clay. 

YC 62. Pot burial. A krater, K 2, ht. 0-39 m., plain, inverted over an 
urn, U 3, ht. 0-33 m., painted with a design in black paint on an almost white 
ground, Pl. XI, 2; it contained the burnt bones of a female adult and 3 
steatite spindle-whorls. On the mouth of the urn was a platter, not inverted, 
B 12, diam. 0-31 m., of red haematite-faced ware; the urn stood in a bowl, 
K 10, diam. 0-28 m., of reddish clay, which rested on a basalt bowl of the type 
of Pl XVI, d, 2: 

YC 63. Bath burial. The bath, A, had been surrounded and roofed with 
rough stone-work, blocks of soft limestone and several re-used coping-stones, 
thus :-— 


'—— 070m,—— 


also a rough stone trough and some fragments apparently of a funerary 
stela cut in chalk; the stone-work lay 0-60 m. below the modern surface. 
The bath, which was inverted, had been broken into and all contents removed. 

YC 64. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a deep bowl, B31, diam. 
0-29 m., broken ; below it an urn, U 2, plain, on the mouth of which a platter, 
B 12, of red haematitic ware. 

YC 65. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave had been a basin, apparently 
B 16, diam. c. 0-33 m., of reddish-drab clay ; below it was an urn, U 2, ht. 
0-32 m., of red clay with design in black paint, Pl. XI, 3, containing charred 
bones and fragments of a small plain saucer (probably the remains of the 
cover). 

YC 66. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a basin, B 6, diam. 0:39 m., 
of plain brownish-drab clay. Below it a krater, K 2, diam. 0:29 m., decorated 
with a design in black paint, broken, Pl. XIII, 6, covered with a platter, 
B 14, diam. 0:32 m., of coarse reddish clay, and containing burnt bones and 
a bone stylus. 

YC 67. Pot burial. Above the grave proper were found a few fragments 
of a plate, B 11, of red clay, which may have formed an extra cover. Below 
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this a krater, K 2, ht. 0-40 m., of drab clay with a design in black paint, 
Pl. X, 2, inverted over an urn, U 2, ht. 0-40 m., of yellowish creamy clay 
flared to red on sides and neck; as cover to this was a small platter, B 11, 
diam. 0-15 m., covered with a fairly-preserved green glaze ; the urn stood in 
a basin, B 27, diam. 0-27 m., of coarse clay. In the urn with the ashes 
were a small Cypriote oenochoe, ht. 0-13 m., with bright dark red surface 
whereon black bands, cf. Pl. XVI, b, 1; a steatite spindle-whorl and some 
mixed beads. 

YC 68. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a bowl, K 9, only the upper 
part preserved, of coarse drab clay; below it an urn, U3, much broken, 
containing burnt bones, which stood in a stemmed bowl, B 24, of black ware, 
with very heavy walls and solid base. 

YC 69. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a bowl, K 10, diam. 0°32 m., 
of common drab clay ; below it an urn, U 3, ht. 0:36 m., of drab clay, con- 
taining ashes, its mouth covered by a platter, B 12, of red ware with haematitic 
surface. 

YC 70. Pot burial. Inverted above the grave a bowl, B 4, diam. 0-30 m., 
of drab clay ; below it an urn, U 3, in fragments, originally covered with a 
platter, B 12, of fine red ware with haematitic surface, and standing in a bowl, 
B 5, ht. 0-12 m., diam. 0:26 m., of heavy black ware, imitating stone. In 
the urn were burnt bones and an iron knife (broken) with long tang wherein 
four rivets. 

YC 71. Double bath burial. A bath of A type covered with one of B type 
(without handles) ; against the bath were two bowls, K 10, hts. 0-17 m. and 
0-19 m., of brownish-drab clay. The grave had been plundered and in the 
earth filling were found only 8 beads of bright blue paste and a lead ring, 
diam. 0-035 m. 

YC 72. A shallow bowl of reddish-drab clay, B 32, diam. c. 0-32 m., an 
exact imitation of a stone bowl, was inverted over a very small urn, U 2, 
ht. 0-21 m., of red clay, in which there were no ashes; by it lay a feeding- 
bottle, J 3, ht. 0-12 m., of drab clay; these vessels rested on the unburnt 
bones of an adult lying loose in the soil. 

YC 73. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, of which little more than the 
rim remained ; below it fragments of a krater, K 3, with design in black paint 
which had been inverted over an urn, U 2, containing burnt bones and 
standing in a stone bowl, diam. 0-23 m. Immediately against this was a 
second burial, an urn, U 2, very much broken, containing burnt bones, the 
head of a terra-cotta horse and part of a bone kohl-box with incised criss- 
cross decoration, cf. Pl. X XI, 22; by it was a tumbler, M 6, ht. 0-11 m., of 
drab clay with design in black paint, Pl. XII, a. 

It is noteworthy that the bath lay very high up in the soil, so much so 
that had its base been complete it would have protruded above the modern 
surface, and this in a part of the cemetery area where the stratum of made 
soil and gravel overlying the chalk was relatively thick; asa general rule the 
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bath burials in this area are found at a low level and the burials at a higher 
level are those with either krater or basin covers. 

YC 74. Pot burial. Pl: VI, 3. An inverted basin, B 15, diam. 0:24 m. 
of buff-coloured clay, served as cover to a krater, K 3, diam. 0-23 m., ih 
design in black paint on a buff clay, of hatched lozenges, containing charred 
bones and a tubular head of transparent glass; the krater stood in a bowl, 
B 16, diam. 0-23 m., Pl. XV, e, 1. By the side of the bowl were two pilgrim- 
bottles, M1, ht. 0-09 m., of blue-glazed frit, and a terra-cotta figurine, ht. 
0:15 m., like that on Pl. XVIII, a, 3. 

Close to the grave and probably associated with it was another, YC 74B 
(v. Pl. VI, 3, background), consisting of a basin, B 19, diam. 0-22 m., over an 
urn, U 3, ht. 0-30 m., with design in black paint, Pl. XI, 4, containing the 
bones of a child and two copper bracelets, partly fused, and some twisted 
copper wire. 

YC 76. Pot burial. A jar of red clay, P 2, ht. 0-14 m., upright in the soil, 
contained fragments of a saucer, B 22, of burnished red haematitic ware 
(probably the cover of the pot), bones, and some beads, small light-blue glaze 


beads, a carnelian, a green paste ovoid, a globular pellet-bead and a 
pierced cowrie. 

YC 77. Pot burial. An inverted platter, B 14, diam. c. 0-38 m. (broken), 
of burnished red haematitic ware, served as cover to a krater, K 2, diam. 
0-30 m., with design in black paint, Pl. XIII, 7; the krater contained 
burnt bones and stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0:23 m., of the type of 
PEA VIL, b,-3: 

YC 79. Pot burial. An inverted basin, B16, diam. 0:35 m., covering 
a krater, K 2, diam. 0:32 m., broken, with design in black paint, Pl. XIII, 8, 
containing bones and a spindle-whorl. 

YC 80. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a pot, B 31, diam. 0-28 m., 
of reddish clay, below which a small urn, U 4, ht. 0-29 m., with design in black 
paint on a whitish surface, Pl. XIII, 10; it contained burnt bones only, but 
in the soil above the pot was a terra-cotta horse; cf. Pl. XVIII, c. 

YC81. Potburial. Anurn, U 2, ht. 0-43 m., of drab clay, standing upright 
and covered by a platter, B 23, diam. 0-34 m., of red clay with drab surface ; 
it stood in a basalt bowl, diam. 0-23 m., of the type of Pl. XVII, b, 1; by 
the side of the urn was a small two-handled Cypriote bottle, of red ware with 
black bands, Pl. XVI, a, 1; on the other side a vase of drab clay, M 2, ht. 
0-16 m., originally fitted with a circular and slightly convex pottery lid; in 
it were five spindle-whorls and two plain beads. 

YC 82. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave was a large plate, B 9, of 
fine red ware, fragmentary ; below it a krater, K 3, with design in black paint, 
covered by a flat plate, B14, of coarse brownish-drab clay, fragmentary ; 
the krater stood in a basin, B 3, of reddish-drab clay. By it was a small 
bottle of Cypriote type, cf. Pl. XVI, b, 2, with black bands on an orange- 


buff ground. 
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YC 83. Pot burial. A basin, B 27, diam. 0:28 m., inverted over an urn, 
U 4, ht. 0-39 m., painted in black with a design of running goats, Pl. XU, ay 
which contained burnt bones and a bronze finger-ring coiled and perhaps 
representing a snake. 

YD 1. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a (much broken) krater, a 
variant of K 2, ht. c. 0°70 m., of greenish-drab clay. Below it, fragments 
of an urn, apparently U2, of red clay, and the base of a small Cypriote 
aryballos, red painted ware; cf. Pl. XV ba: 

YD2. Pot burial. A basin, B 16, diam. 0-22 m., inverted over the mouth 
of an urn, U 3, ht. 0°38 m., having a design in black paint, Pl. XI, 6. 

YD 3. Bath burial. A bath, B, 0-85 m.x0:55 m., inverted over an urn, 
U 2, containing burnt bones and covered by a basin, B16, diam. 0:28 m. ; 
the urn stood in a krater, K 10, diam. 0-33 m., of grey clay. 

YD 4. Pot burial. The urn, U 2, was in fragments; it stood in a basalt 
bowl, diam. 0-29 m., of the type of Pl. XVI, c, 2; by it were a green-glazed 
pilgrim-bottle, M1, ht. 0-07 m., and a Cypriote aryballos with red and black 
concentric-circle decoration on a creamy-buff ground. In the basalt bowl, 
fallen from the urn, was a bronze fibula of the type of Pl. XIX, c, 1. Close 
to the grave was found a (broken) bone die. 

YE 1. Pot burial. A two-handled pot, K 17, ht. 0-28 m., broken, containing 
burnt bones, a small bronze fibula of the type of Pl. XIX, c,5; an alabaster 
scaraboid engraved in poor style with the figure of an animal, Pl. XXI, 6; 
a plain black scaraboid ; two pendants of black and white paste hung on 
copper-eyed pins ; two black steatite amulets; Pl. XXI, 23 and 24; many 
small glass beads, rings, double conoids and tubes. 

YH 2. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a basin, B 2, diam. c. 0:42 m., 
of light drab clay, broken ; below it an urn, U 2, ht. 0-39 m., of plain reddish 
clay, containing burnt bones and a pair of iron tweezers ; it was covered with 
a saucer, B11, diam. 0-13 m., of light buff clay, and stood in a krater, K 3, 
diam. 0°35, painted, but the design indistinct, its handles and rim broken off 
and the sides trimmed down in antiquity. 

YH 3. Pot burial. A much broken vessel, apparently a jug of the type 
J 9, of red clay, original ht. c. 0-30 m., contained the ashes; against it lay 
a large platter, B 12, diam. c. 0-33 m., of red clay with burnished haematitic 
face ; at a slightly higher level was a terra-cotta figurine of a horse, headless, 
and a broken and empty urn, either U 2 or U3. 

YH 4. Bath burial. The bath, B, had been broken from above. Below it 
were fragments of a painted krater, K 3, and of a plain bowl, B 23, of drab 
clay ; the urn, U 2, of light drab clay, was much broken ; it stood in a brown 
clay bowl, B5, diam. 0-13 m. By it were fragments of a basalt bowl of the 
type of Pl. XVI, d, 3; fragments of a small green-glazed vase ; a jug, J 2, 
ht. 0-18 m., of light buff clay ; a Cypriote oenochoe, ht. 0-22 m., of buff clay 
with red wash on the body and bands of red and black paint round the neck, 
Pl. XVI, a, 2; fragments of a small Cypriote aryballos with concentric circle 
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decoration in brown on a buff ground ; and a limestone object, ht. 0:10 m., 
PEEXXT 19, 

YJ 2. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, much broken ; below it a jug, 
J 5, ht. c. 0-15 m., of drab clay, broken; a second jug, J 11, ht. 0-18 m., of 
drab clay, and a basalt bowl, of the type of Pl. XVI, d, 3. 

YJ 3. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, much broken ; below it a pot, 
K 5, ht. 0-19 m., of coarse grey-drab ware, a small saucer, B 15, diam. 0-14 mee 
of reddish clay, a fragment of an Anatolian bowl resembling that from 
YC 50 (Pl. XII, c), and two small bronze bosses, square with circular convex 
centres, Pl. X XI, 21. 

YJ 5. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a basin, B 30, diam. 0-28 m., 
of plain drab clay ; beneath it, an urn, U 3, ht. 0-35 m., of light buff ware 
with design in black paint, Pl. XI, 1; in the urn were the bones and a spindle- 
whorl. 

YJ 6. Pot burial. Inverted over the grave a krater, K 3, ht. 0-26 m., of 
drab clay with design in black paint, the design rendered invisible by in- 
crustation ; below this an urn, U 2, ht. 0:33 m., of reddish-drab clay with 
slight bands round the neck and shoulders; over the mouth of it is a small 
platter, B12, of red ware; the urn stood in a basin, B 3, diam. 0-35 m., of 
plain drab clay. In the urn, burnt bones and half a glass bead. 


Mer} Khamis. Grave 1. Bath burial. An inverted bath, B, 0:95 m.x 
0-48 m., the base missing ; below it, a flat dish, diam. 0-50 m., broken and 
riveted in antiquity, which contained burnt bones and a single bead of blue 
lapis paste ; against the end of the bath were a basalt bowl, diam. 0-27 m., 
and a second dish, diam. 0-27 m., of rather rough red clay with a surface of 
(decayed) white slip ; underneath the first dish were found the base of an 
urn and a second basalt bowl, by which a pierced cowrie shell and a pierced 
pear-shaped pendant of white stone. 
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EXPLORATIONS IN CILICIA 


THE NEILSON EXPEDITION: FOURTH INTERIM REPORT 
Parts I and II (concluded) 


Excavations at Mersin: 1938-39 


WITH PLATES XXVI-XXVII AND XL* 
By J. GARSTANG 


PART I: GENERAL SURVEY 


EXcavATIONS, resumed in the autumn of 1938, were concentrated on the 
development of the main area. In the previous season, as shown in our 
third preliminary report (Annals, XXV), we had explored seven building 
levels, of which the three lowest (V to VII) had been coeval in occupation 
with a finely preserved fortress wall of Hittite character datable to the 
Imperial Age, c. 1450 to 1200 B.c. The level then reached was 19 metres 
above our zero datum in the stream and 6 metres below the summit. 
The Cilician-Hittrite Levels. During the season under review nine 
further building levels were developed (VIII to XVI), and (except for a 
deeper sounding to the SW. of the area) work ceased at 13-50 metres 
above datum. The section shown on Pl. XXVI illustrates these fresh 
developments. The fact that the Hittite fortress is to be preserved as a 
historic monument considerably narrowed down our area at the start, 
so that some of the upper building levels proved to be rather meagre, and 
in fact no buildings of the proto-Hittite period or of the Early Bronze 
(or Copper) Age were encountered. This is probably due to the fact that 
the city in the third millennium Bic. was no larger than in Hittite times; 
alternatively that a number of buildings near the edge of the mound 
may have been raked away at some stage of subsequent building opera- 
tions. But, as we know from our earlier soundings that materials of those 
periods are to be found upon the site,! the buildings probably exist and 


* The scales shown are in centimetres. 
1. Annals, XXV, Pls. XXII and XXIII. 
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can be developed at will inside the limits of the Hittite fortress. Thus 
the buildings of level VIII, which from the inside are seen to run under 
the fortress, proved to be discontinuous on the outside, presumably owing 
to disturbances when that great bastion was constructed. A section of 
the new work is reproduced on Pl. XXVI to illustrate these observations. 
Happily, as there shown, levels IX, X and XI extended to the brink of 
the mound, linking in fact with levels mn, 0, and pq, of our previous 
sounding. From these we recovered interesting plans and a useful 
corpus of archaeological materials, both pottery and bronzes, in particular 
one battle-axe bearing close resemblance to the well-known specimen 
recovered in Dr. Winckler’s early excavations at Boghaz Kéi.2 

Main Chaleolithic Levels. As work descended, the area was steadily 
increased by including the slope of the mound, so that in the lowest levels 
our full acreage was almost recovered. The remains of five successive 
building periods in the chalcolithic age of the fourth millennium B.c. were 
traced in the extended area between metre levels 17-40 and 14:30. 
Stratification was satisfactory notwithstanding the intrusion of numerous 
Hittite pits, and we secured a valuable sequence of chalcolithic products. 
Not less instructive were the architectural remains, which were skilfully 
traced through the pitted earth by Mr. Seton Lloyd. The special feature 
at level XIV was a massive and solid gate-tower some 15 metres square 
joined centrally to a sector of a town wall with a mural bastion, and 
provided with an internal guard-room. The road in led around two sides 
at least of this tower, and was enclosed on the opposite sides by stout 
walling the full width of which could not be traced. Masonry was of 
mud brick upon stone foundations. Some of the bricks were almost 
square (40x45x8 cms.), others oblong (41x26x8 cms.). In the next 
phase, at level XIII, the outline of tower and wall persisted, only the 
- former as reconstructed was not solid but enclosed a much larger guard 
chamber, and was opposed on the west, nearest the exit, by a similar 
feature, the entrance-way turning around it as before. 

Pottery of these phases was for the most part local and distinctive, 
as may be seen from the provisional sketches reproduced on Pl. XXVII. 
In certain shapes and details, however, it discloses affinities with the 
culture of El Ubaid as illustrated by Mr. Mallowan’s excavations at 


Arpachiyah ; while level XIII particularly was distinguished by the 


i i el eee 
1. Trench X (Annals, XXV, Pl. XX). 
2. Cf. MDOG, 74, p. 24, fig. 18. 
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presence in large quantities of the Uruk grey wares, matching in colour 
and shape apparently a series of stone bowls, which though less common 
and more fragmentary were well represented. The grey wares were in 
fact so plentiful as to suggest that Mersin may have been a distributing 
centre of that class. The Uruk red slipped fabric, however, though 
present was not common. 

The uppermost level of this chalcolithic series (No. XII at metre 
level 17:50) was distinguished chiefly by its pottery, which comprised a 
number of attractive bowls and large chalices burnished black to warm 
black in tone and decorated with flowing white lines. Two vessels 
decorated in this way and belonging to the same age were discovered by 
Miss Lamb at Kusura,! upon the plateau. This ware also was found in 
relative plenty throughout the few but well-built houses of this level 
which survived. These projected only a room’s width from the line of 
the superimposed Hittite fortress. Evidently the city of this age (pre- 
sumably at the close of the fourth millennium B.c.) occupied a smaller 
area than those below, and its further traces must be sought within the 
present boundary to our work. 

In general it may be remarked that, as one might expect, the size of 
the city, as delimited by its fortifications or enclosing walls, or the visible 
edge of the houses of each successive level, got gradually smaller as the 
mound grew higher. The process culminated with the construction of 
the Hittite fortress around the 19-metre contour, by which time the area 
was so much reduced that a broad platform of béton (consisting of mud 
and stone, beaten hard and several metres thick) was constructed outside 
the fortress wall to enlarge the military area, and the surplus civil popula- 
tion was apparently compelled to live on terraces down the outer slopes. 

Architecture of Main Level XVI. The largest city, as indicated, was 
the lowest, No. XVI, at metre level 13-50. This gave us a complete sector 
of a walled city which had been burnt, including both a defensive rampart, 
with a row of rooms abutting against it, and a detached house within. 
As this represents the oldest military architecture yet known (dating 
from 3600 B.c. or earlier), it will be of interest to describe some of its chief 
features in advance of our report. As building material mud bricks were 
used, oblong and regular in shape and rather large (about 46x 26x 10 cms.), 


ore ee at Kusura. From Archaeologia, LXXXVI, Oxford, 1937. Fig. 6, 
nos. 12, 13. 
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and there were apparently no square bricks as in higher levels, Align- 
ment was good, even the corners of rooms were reasonably square, and 
the faces of walls were plastered. Room walls were rather more than 
half a metre thick, but main house walls might be twice that size. The 
outer defensive wall was, in fact, one and a half metres in thickness, and 
standing on an outer terraced foundation of stone it is preserved on that 
side to a height of about two metres. It is pierced by a continuous range 
of narrow apertures, 20x50 cms., which traverse with parallel sides the 
full thickness of the wall. On the inside a row of uniform rooms abuts 
against the main wall, and in these the apertures appear like windows, 
regularly spaced, two to each room. They seem low, but they are placed 
at a convenient height for kneeling archers using bows about a metre long. 
The minimum roof span of the rooms was about 4 metres, for which 
supplies of good timber were available on the lower slopes of Taurus, a 
factor which helps to explain no doubt the exceptionally early archi- 
tectural developments of the site. 

The continuous roof of the rooms would form a defensive platform, 
and supplies of home-made missiles suggest free use of the sling. The fact 
that many missiles were made of clay, albeit shaped and partly fired, 
and that they outnumbered the stock of selected river stones piled with 
them, suggests that the defenders of the walls had to withstand a siege 
and were driven to this expedient to supplement their ammunition. In 
the end the defence was apparently overwhelmed, the city was taken by 
assault, and the complete contents of its rooms lay buried beneath the 
debris of fallen walls and burning roof timbers. Though much damaged, 
the furniture of the rooms is found to have been more or less uniform, 
including a grain bin, grindstone and pounder, fireplace and cooking- 
pots, as well as a number of storage jars and smaller vessels decorated 
_ with painted designs. Each room, moreover, was fronted by an enclosed 
court, around which a series of post-holes indicates a verandah roofed 
with light materials. Thus these rooms against the main wall, though 
dedicated to the defensive necessities of the town, constituted small 
domestic units: they formed in all probability the married soldiers’ 
quarters. 

Turns in the main wall were covered by stout offsets, each sector of 
the masonry continuing straight ; but at its western extremity, over- 
looking the river, where the angle would have been sharp, a main gateway 
intervened. This was protected by an extra-mural tower and a small 
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internal guard-room. The protected passage was nearly 4 metres long, 
and the width of the doorway nearly 2 metres. Just within, by the side 
of a mural recess, was a stout mounting-block, the upper side of which 
was worn smooth with long use. The main wall on the west side was 
found to be denuded by erosion of the river, but in this quarter of the 
city there had stood a much larger detached building of domestic character, 
presumably the residence of a chief. Its central feature was an open 
court, about 12 metres long and 4 metres broad, surrounded by good, 
strong walls. Within this enclosure was a large baking oven of familiar 
oriental character. On either side was a row of well-built rooms about 
5 metres square, only one of which was rather narrower, more like a 
passage, and gave access by an outer door to an open space within the 
city, just opposite the watergate. The house plan thus shows a square 
block of rooms ranged on either side of a central court. It is comparable 
in general and in some details with that of a house, no. 2, uncovered at 
Tepe Gawra (Basor, 66, p. 15, fig. 9) in level XV, the archaeology of 
which seems to indicate also a late Halafian date parallel with that of 
our level XVI. In general a comparison of the results obtained in the 
excavations of the lower ‘ painted pottery levels’ of these two distant 
sites seems likely to be highly instructive, and may lead to important 
indications as to the origins and distribution of the very early chalco- 
lithic culture which, to a varying degree and in particular fashion, seems 
to have influenced them both. 

Pottery of Level XVI. It seems clear from the evidence that the 
occupation of this city of level XVI was contemporary in date with the 
developed culture of Tell Halaf. Not only was it found well down in our 
chalcolithic series, below the five building levels already mentioned, but 
it contained internal evidence of direct contact in a fragment of imported 
polychrome ware of Halafian technique found at its ground-floor level. 
This layer, including the debris of destruction, was a full metre deep, 
and it was relatively free from pits and other disturbing elements, so 
that the contents of the various rooms were found practically complete, 
though badly damaged by fire and breakage, and for the most part sealed 
down by the burnt roof materials. Under such circumstances the objects 
found in this level, especially everything from the floors, may be regarded 
as reliably stratified and characteristic of its period. 

All the pottery fragments were collected, and by the close of the 
season the forms of fifty-two broken vessels had been recovered in our 
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laboratory. Many, if not most, are new in style and shape: selected 
examples are shown in Pl. XXVII from sketches by Mr. Seton Lloyd ; 
but there is a great variety in decorative motives, all of which have been 
recorded and await further study. Even the kitchen pots, though plain, 
were freely burnished, the most attractive being finished with a shiny 
black or deep-brown surface and furnished with elaborate handles of a 
distinctive kind. Isolated specimens had been found in the previous 
year, and examples are figured on Pl. XXVIII of the previous report, 
e.g. nos. 15, 17, 19, etc. 

The common variety of local painted ware was based in shape on a 
gourd with shortened neck 1 and was decorated with linear patterns in 
matt black paint upon a burnished cream surface. Less common but 
equally characteristic was a series of trichrome vessels of various shapes 
on some of which the rosette appears as a central motif of the decorative 
scheme.? This was partly carried out in accordance with local tradition 
in matt black upon the burnished cream surface, with the addition of 
broad enclosing bands, whether horizontal, circular or oval, of red or 
salmon-pink paint bordered with thick black lines. The presence of these 
wares was already indicated last year by a solitary but characteristic 
fragment * which suggested a possible relationship with certain Bess- 
arabian trichrome wares, in which the colouration and treatment are 
much the same. This possible connexion is now being studied and it 
is obviously important. The appearance of the rosette in the decorative 
scheme of the Mersin wares introduces a new factor, suggesting more than 
before some direct contact with the cultures of Tell Halaf and Tell Ubaid ; 
and in the same connexion the trichrome wares of Jemdat Nasr must 
also be taken into consideration, though later in date. 

Another series of jars, of which also one fragmentary type specimen 
was figured in the last report,4 shows a decoration of painted triangles, 
the interspaces being treated with jagged impressions. These jagged 
interspaces tend to be triangular or diamond shaped and- the pottery 
surfaces are pink-buff in colour, unburnished, while the triangles are 
enclosed or filled with black or brown-black paint also matt. On some 
fragments—hence, perhaps, on all the vessels—this scheme is combined 


Annals, XXV, Pl. XXIV, nos. 1 to 3. 
Pl. XXVII, Level XVB-XVI (Row 5). 
Annals, XXV, Pl. XXVI, no. 1. 
Annals, XXV, Pl. XXVIII, no. 21. 
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with triangles finished with burnished red, giving a trichrome effect to the 
whole. Of these also one or two fragments had been found the previous 
year. Another distinctive ware of the period is burnished black and 
decorated with fairly regular devices in whitened incised lines and treated 
with pointillé. Bowls of this class are furnished with a tab handlet In 
general the chalcolithic character of the deposits at this level was well 
illustrated by the finds in the detached house described above, including 
two copper axes of a simple kind, flint sickle blades, and numerous 
obsidian chippings, as well as the fragment of polychrome Tell Halaf ware 
already mentioned. 


Summary. As a result of this excavation it is now possible to assign 
more precise levels and periods to many of the vases and fragments 
figured in the last report, and a classification will be found below in Part IT. 
Meanwhile it may be convenient to give a schedule of the pottery styles 
by levels as they now appear at the close of the second season’s work. — 


Levels I and II. Dated by two groups of Islamic Pottery (i) Harly : 
8th-9th Centuries, and (ii) Late: 12th-14th Centuries, of the 
Christian era. 

Levels IIT and IV. Pottery Wares: various wares including Attic 
(7th-5th Centuries B.c.); Cypriote (7th-6th Centuries B.c.) ; 
Orientalising (7th Century B.c.) ; geometric (8th Century B.C.) ; 
proto-geometric (9th Century B.c.); Sub-Mycenaean (? 10th 
Century B.c.). Range: say, 500-1000 B.c. 

Levels V, VI and VII. Imperial Hittite with enclosing fortress wall ; 
ranging from 1200-1450 B.c. 

Levels VIII, IX, X and XI. Pre-Imperial Cilician Hittite ; range: 
say, 1450-1900 B.c. 


A gap in the sequence, as explained above, covers the lowest 
Cilician-Hittite levels rs, tu, vw, suggested by our soundings 
in Trench X, 1938,? and also any pre- and proto-Hittite building 
levels of the third millennium B.c., the presence of which is to be 
suspected from various specimens figured on Pls. XXI-X XIII 
(Annals, XXV), as well as further kindred indications newly 
found among the miscellaneous deposits on the edge of the 
mound at corresponding depths. 


1. Annals, Pl. XXVIII, no. 17. 2. Ibid., XXV, Pl. XX. 
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Level XII. Late Mersin chalcolithic ; possibly about 3000 B.0, 

Levels XIII and XIV. Middle Mersin chalcolithic ii; with Uruk 
wares present as well as fabrics similar to those below. 

Levels XV and XVB. Middle Mersin chalcolithici, pottery resembling 
in shape and decoration the wares of Arpachiyah-El Ubaid. 

Level XVI. Standard Mersin chalcolithic; contemporary with 
developed Tell Halaf polychrome wares: date approximately 
3600 B.C. or earlier. 


This subdivision of the Mersin chalcolithic into ‘ standard,’ ‘ middle ’ 
and ‘late’ is provisional, pending further investigations in the earlier 
levels. The dating of the uppermost occupation levels is due to the kind- 
ness of Miss Florence Day of the American Expedition to Tarsus, who 
kindly examined our glazed wares and has an expert knowledge of these 
materials. The dating and classification of the East Greek wares and the 
related products is due to the help of Mr. Richard Barnett, who by 
courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum was able to devote two 
months to the examination of these materials and to collaborate in our 
excavations. It is hoped to publish a complete report of these post- 
Hittite materials, as also of the Imperial Hittite and Cilician Hittite 
levels, with the collaboration of Mr. Seton Lloyd and Mr. FitzGerald, in 
the next report. 

Earlier Chalcolithic Deposits (Terrace N). Our level XVI lies just 
above the half-way line in the excavation of this mound. There remains 
to be excavated, as tested by our soundings, a deposit no less than 
134 metres deep, representing older cultures. This year, in order to get 
more precise information as to the nature of these underlying deposits 
and the work which lies ahead, we carried down the western edge of the 

main area by terraces from level 14-00 metres, and it was a great satis- 
faction to the Expedition that Mr. and Mrs. Miles Burkitt were able to 
spend a month upon the spot in close supervision of this special piece of 
work. The results are described by Mr. Burkitt himself in a separate 
section of this report, so that the briefest notes here will suffice. This 
external area was at first distinguished in the field books as far as the 
~ 11-00-metre level by the registration letters SWT, and later as it deepened 
by the letter N : to simplify the references all these levels and the materials 
found therein are now assigned the provenance Terrace N. 
Painted wares continued (in Terrace N) down to about level 
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9-50 metres, a result which accords fairly well with our previous soundings. 
For various reasons, e.g. the use of brick for building, in addition to the 
prevalence of painted wares and the presence of small objects familiar in 
our chalcolithic series, we have agreed tentatively to regard the deposits 
of these four metres (13-50-9:50) as probably proto-chalcolithic in char- 
acter rather than late neolithic. No metal has been found in them as yet, 
but this is not in itself a conclusive factor; nor is it at all surprising 
considering the small area covered by our several soundings in these 
lower levels. Between metre-levels 13-50 and 11-00, the painted fabrics 
recall to some extent those of Ninevite i, ii, but on the whole are obvious 
precursors of the developed styles of our level XVI. In the 10th metre 
was found a helpful group of vase shapes and decorations which seem 
again to be earlier and different in style. These are figured on Plate XXX 
and show by comparison with the specimens published in last year’s 
report! that a rich field of research awaits us in these lower levels. A 
distinguishing feature of the pottery decoration in these lowest chalcolithic 
strata is the use of the chevron, both horizontal and vertical. In the 
10th metre again the stone floors of numerous silos or hearths, and pave- 
ments, constitute a special feature. As similar pavements were found at 
much the same level at the bottom of trench X, which was cut in the 
previous season on the opposite side of the main area, we are satisfied 
that these pre-Halafian strata are homogeneous and continuous over the 
whole area. More precise nomenclature can therefore well be deferred ; 
but it seems probable already that we shall ultimately have to divide 
the cultures represented in these four metres into two phases—an early 
chalcolithic (parallel with an early phase of the Halafian culture) and a 
proto-chalcolithic or late neolithic represented by our earliest painted 
wares. 

The Neolithic Deposits. Below metre 9:25 on Terrace N—that is, 
below the painted pottery levels—down to the 4-metre level, Mr. Burkitt’s 
report shows that he recognizes throughout a neolithic culture of peculiar 
character which may be divided into two phases with a dividing line at 
7-5 metres. In both, worked obsidian tools, as well as black and brown 
burnished pottery, are the most characteristic features, and some of the 
implements illustrate a beautiful technique. Polished celts also occur. 
These conclusions, while adding authoritative precision to our observations 
of the previous year, bear out in general the results then obtained, so 


1, Annals, XXV, Pl. XXX, where they were provisionally classed as neolithic, 
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that the materials already published can now be classified accordingly.! 
It is also worth recalling that our deepest soundings of the previous year 
had failed to bottom these deposits, though we reached the present water 
level, and a further three-metre depth of alluvium is to be anticipated. 
As the culture was found to be fully developed already at that depth 
(our zero datum), it is doubtful whether we shall be able to trace its prim- 
itive emergence from any older culture. Possibly, indeed, the people 
who first settled here came with their industrial habits already formed, 
and in this connexion Mr. Burkitt’s reference to a ‘ post-palaeolithic 
culture’ is significant. He is of opinion that the lowest levels we have 
reached must indicate a very remote date, as early at least as 5500 B.c. 
The further implications of these discoveries are described by himself. 
The Expedition is greatly indebted both to him for his expert assistance, 
and also to Mrs. Burkitt, whose beautiful pen-work illustrates so faithfully 
the obsidian tools and other objects figured on the plates which illustrate 
his report. 


PART II: THE MOUND IN SECTION 


The following Notes on the stratification of certain specimens described 
in the third interim report (Annals, XXV, Pls. XXI to XXIX), as deter- 
mined by more recent excavation, supplement, and in some cases may 
correct, the accounts given in the previous number. 

Pl. XIX (Vol. XXV). Work on the main area has now reached the 
13-50 contour which may be traced north-westward from the Hittite 
fortress. The latter has been developed through square H.4 into square 
F.4 over a distance equivalent to two chambers in an almost straight 
line. 

Pl. XX (Vol. XXV). Composite Section. Level mn within Trench X 
terminated level IX, with which it was continuous. Level o extended 
further and proved to be continuous with level X, and level pq proved 
to be continuous with level XI. Both of these terminated apparently 
in terraces, not necessarily contemporary but falling within the same 
Cilician-Hittite culture period; the oldest date approximately 1900 B.c. 

Levels rs, tu, vw of Trench X were not traced through the main 
area and may represent terracings, partly overlapping with the inner 


1. Annals, XXV, Pls. XXX-XXXII. 
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levels above and falling within the same culture period. This seems to 
be borne out by the observation that partial level vw (in which one wall 
appears at the extreme edge of the mound) lay at the same metre level 
14-00 as the buildings of main level XVz, with which it has no material 
or archaeological connexion, the latter stopping well within the limits 
of Trench X. The walling shown in the inner part of Trench X and 
marked xa, xb is continuous with, and forms part of, the main rampart 
of the newly-developed level XVI at metres 13-50; so that, as stated in 
the previous report, all the debris below that level in Trench X was 
extra-mural. Its partial stratification was, however, not seriously 
misleading ; indeed the debris must necessarily have accumulated pro- 
gressively with the continuous occupation of this city. The buildings 
nearest the edge of the Tell, from the xa level and below, all represent 
terracings of an early-Hittite and pre-Hittite date. Their relative dates 
are indicated by the deposits mentioned below in connexion with the 
further plates. 

Pl. XXI (Vol. XXV). Fragments 3, 12, 14, 20, 21 and 22 are portions 
of Cilician-Hittite wares, and presumably owe their position at this depth 
to the presence of Hittite pits. Specimen No. 1 (H.B.A.) has no exact 
parallel in our excavations and is probably correctly assigned to a pre- 
Hittite stratum of the early Bronze Age, with which may also be included 
nos. 8 and 9. No. 7 simulates a fragment of the later chalcolithiec series ; 
but nos. 18 and 19, though recalling the decoration of that period, may 
be of Hittite date. ; 

Pl. XXII (Vol. XXV). The bowls 1 and 2 are characteristic of the 
early-Hittite period ; and all the other specimens of this plate from 3 to 
12 seem to belong to a proto-Hittite or pre-Hittite culture not represented 
outside the limits of the Hittite fortress, as explained above. 

Pl. XXIII (Vol. XXV). All the objects figured on this plate, nos. 1 
to 9, are pre-Hittite in style and date; but the buildings of this period 
have not yet been found. 

Pl. XXIV (Vol. XXV). All the vessels illustrated and numbered 
1 to 9 are characteristic of our level XVI, the date of which we have 
approximated to 3600 B.c. Nos. 1 to 3 are standard cream slip types 
both in shape and decoration. 

Pl. XXV (Vol. XXV). Nos. 1 to 11. These variations in design 
and form of the cream slip wares are all represented in the deposits of 
level XVI. 
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Pl. XXVI (Vol. XXV). No. 1, trichrome fragment as found in 
levels XVB and XVI. Nos. 3 and 4 represent imported Halafian fabrics 
and belong properly, with all other specimens of this plate, to the period 
of level XVI. 

Pl. XXVII (Vol. XXV). The whole of this group of plain wares 
corresponds with the typical specimens of our level XV, belonging 
therefore to our middle-chalcolithic series. With particular reference to 
specimen no. 1, the crescental handle annealed to the surface of the pot 
was not common but is represented in room 162B of the new work in 
level XVzB. It seems none the less to have had a longer range than the 
chalcolithic series. As a group, however, all the objects on this plate 
are represented technically at the level indicated. 

Pl. XXVIII (Vol. XXV). Object no. 12, with its everting rim and 
carination, is well represented in our levels XIII, XIV (room 1335) 
belonging to the upper-chalcolithic group. The tab handles 15 and 17 
find exact parallels in our level XVI (room 180) and are typical of this 
level, so, too, the handle no. 22 (room 169). A simpler type of tab handle 
is found as high, however, as level XIIIB where it is usually pierced ; 
with particular reference to no. 17, the pointillé device is found as high 
as level XIII and one fragment was in a Hittite pit. The specimen in 
question is, however, one of a class distinguished by its high finish and 
its shape, and seems to be limited in its range to levels XV and XVI. 
The triangular devices alternately painted or jagged as no. 21, and some- 
times trichrome, are found apparently all through the upper or post- 
Halafian chalcolithic series from level XV up to level XIII. The painted 
triangles are sometimes bordered merely and sometimes filled solid, the 
colour being standard brown or purplish black. The hollow and filled 
triangles may occur on the same vessel, alternating in different rows, while 
the interspaces, whether triangular or lozenge shaped, are decorated with 
rough jags. The vessels seem to be globular bowls, with a short vertical 
neck slightly everted and decorated with several horizontal bands of 
paint. More rarely the combination of alternating triangles, as above, 
is combined with a burnished red surface giving a trichrome effect ; 
of these we have no complete examples, though in one or two fragmentary 
specimens a burnished triangle is surrounded by bands or other triangles 
with jagged decorations. On the same plate the andiron no. 26 is found 
freely throughout the upper-chalcolithic series and it is known to have 
persisted in the third millennium 8.c. The simple type illustrated is 
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probably to be referred to levels XII and XIN. In level XIV we have 
examples provided with handles. 

Pl. XXIX (Vol. XXV). The group of bowls decorated with festoons 
and pendant hemi-circles nos. 1 to 3 and 7 are characteristic wares of our 
levels XIII and XIV and therefore late in the middle-chalcolithic series. 
They are readily parallel in design and shape with specimens from 
Arpachiyah of the Ubaid period. Specimen no. 5, with its multiple 
brush device and linear designs, is probably to be assigned to level XVI, 
but may be somewhat earlier in date. We have few criteria as yet between 
the 13-50-metre level and the painted wares found from 11-00 to 10-00 
metres ; and a number of the specimens in these plates, as yet without 
direct parallel, may prove to be characteristic of one or other of the layers 
immediately underlying our XVI. The vertical chevrons of no. 12, shape 
no. 16, and on Pl. XXX (Vol. XXV) the devices in chevron (excluding 
only nos. 7 and 9), pertain to the 10-00-metre level, now classed as proto- 
chalcolithic. Painted fragments found below 9-00 metres may now be 
regarded as unstratified, though their presence may be explained by 
depression of pits. Fragment no. 7 seems definitely out of place in this 
context, and in fact this specimen may be compared with those freshly 
discovered and published in connexion with Mr. Burkitt’s description, 
e.g. Pl. XXVIII, 1, of this number. 

On Pl. XXXI (Vol. XXV) the restorations of certain shapes left 
obvious in the drawings 19, 20, 21 and 22 is still subject to confirmation, 
but the presence of the loop handle no. 25 is confirmed as an occasional 
feature in the neolithic series. 


Mr. Burkitt’s account of the Culture of these lowest levels at Mersin 
completes our account of the Mound in Section, being Part II of this 
report. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXVII LEVELS XII-XVI 


Row lI. 


Row 2. 


Row 3. 


Row 4. 


Row 5. 


Row 6. 


Row 7. 


Level XII. 

Late Mersin chalcolithic. White on black wares. Black burn- 

ished ware with matt white painted decoration. No. 4 1s 

undecorated and brownish on one side and has two solid handles 

slightly horned, anda boss. No.1 from 111, Nos. 2, 3, 4 from 112. 

Levels XILI-XIV. 

Middle Mersin chalcolithic ii. Uruk grey wares ; fine grey clay 

firing lighter to the surfaces ; some grits; grey burnished slip 

giving a hard finish. All from 139. 

Levels XIII-XIV. Middle Mersin chalcolithic 11. 

. Cream clay, greenish slip ; matt black paint, 111. 

. Orange clay, wet-smoothed ; matt black paint, 162. 

. Dark cream clay, wet-smoothed ; purple-black paint, 139. 

. Buff clay, greenish-cream slip, lightly burnished, 163. 

. Cream clay, wet-smoothed ; matt black paint, 139. 

. Dark cream clay, wet-smoothed ; dark-brown paint, 139. 

Level XV-XVz. 

Middle Mersin chalcolithic i. Black gritty core, cream-reddish 

surface, wet-smoothed ; matt red paint. XV-XVB. 

Level XVB-XVI. Mersin chalcolithic i. 

1. Cream-buff clay, red burnished slip except on reserved band 
of decoration ; matt black paint, 180. 

2. Cream clay, wet-smoothed; red burnished paint outlined 
with matt black. XVB. 

3. Same ware as 2, outlining and rosette in matt black, 166. 

4. White slip ware, dark brown matt paint. XVB. 

5. Cream-buff clay and slip lightly burnished; matt black 
paint, 180. 

Level XVI. Mersin chalcolithic i. 

1. Reddish buff clay, light brownish-red burnished slip, 175. 

2, Cream slip ware; dark brown matt paint, 180. 

3. Same as 2, from 180. 

4. Dark grey clay; black burnished slip, brown in places ; 
incised and pointillé decoration filled with white, 180. 


5. Black clay, black burnished slip inside and out; brown in 
places, 175. 


Level XVI. Mersin standard chalcolithic. 


1. Dark reddish buff clay; slip of same, burnished; matt brown 
paint, 176. 


2. Gritty buff clay, burnished slip, dark creamy-reddish in parts ; 
matt red paint, 170. 


3. Cream slip standard ware, 187. 
. Same as 2 but with matt black paint, 185. 
5. Cream slip standard ware, 169. 
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MERSIN 1938 
FIELD SKETCHES OF SOME GHALCOLITHIC POTTERY TYPES FROM LEVELS XI!-XVI. 
NOT TO SCALE, 


Liverpool A.A.A, Vol. XXVI. 
PLATE XL 


Zineo-Collotype Co , Edinburgh 


Mersin, 1938. 


1. View of the Mound under excavation, showing the working of Level XVI and on the 


right the deeper neolithic terrace. 


2. View of Level XVI from without at the close of the excavations, showing the terraced 


foundations of the defensive wall with the Hittite fortress 6 metres above. 


3. View of the rampart and rooms of Level XVI: in tne foreground (left) a corner of the 


Hittite fortress of Level VII. 


at 
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EXPLORATIONS IN CILICIA 
NEILSON EXPEDITION: 1938-39 


The Earlier Cultures at Mersin 


WITH PLATES XXVIII-XXXIX, XLI AND XLII * 


By MILES BURKITT 


To the Neilson Expedition belongs the honour of having discovered one 
of the oldest post-palaeolithic cultures yet known in the Near East. 
The discovery of the Tell at Mersin was not simply a matter of luck ; its 
importance is largely due to its geographical position, and this fact did 
not escape Professor Garstang when he was making his preliminary 
investigations in the district. For below it is the sea, while behind to 
the north lies the great central plateau of Anatolia, buttressed by the 
high mountains of Taurus and Anti-Taurus, which inhibit to a large 
extent any north-south cultural drifts. Of course, from time to time in 
the prehistoric past there have been irruptions of wild folk from this high 
reservoir of human civilization—for instance, the ‘ Uruk ’ migration, which 
reached as far as Mesopotamia—but any cultural movements spreading 
westward from, say, the Iranian plateau would be forced to follow the 
piedmont country lying between the mountains to the north and the 
desert regions to the south, and would readily reach the Cilician sea- 
board at Mersin. On theoretical grounds the Iranian plateau has long 
been considered as one possible cradle of neolithic culture, and at the end 
of quaternary times there is some reason to think that a rich civilization 
or culture circle had developed there. It may be that the drying up of 
the land, following on the dwindling of a great Central Asian ocean which 
seems in late pleistocene times to have embraced the present Caspian 
Sea and Aral and Balkash Lakes—witness the beach lines 600 feet above 
the present level of the Caspian Sea—may well have been the cause of 
westward migrations of peoples. As what we now call Lower Mesopotamia 
was in these early times still a great gulf we cannot expect to find there 


* The scales shown are in centimetres. 
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the relics of these ancient people; but in the piedmont country to the 
north conditions were different, and cultures earlier than those found 
in Mesopotamia (Tell Halaf, for example) should be and have been 
discovered. 

Already in 1937 a narrow section, two metres wide, had been cut 
in the side of the Mersin Tell to determine the stratigraphy from the 
twelve-metre level to the bottom, and what this incision promised in 
the way of early obsidian industries has been described in my earlier 
note (Annals, XXV, p. 106 ff.). When planning for the 1938 season 
Professor Garstang kindly asked me to come out and investigate these 
earlier cultures on the spot.1 Mr. Seton Lloyd, at present Adviser to the 
Irak Government on archaeological matters, and well known for his 
investigations in Mesopotamia and his book on the same subject, was, as 
Field Supervisor, in charge of all the upper levels and, actually, before 
I arrived at Mersin it had become obvious that these, levels XV-XVI (Al 
’Ubaid and Tell Halaf in date) were proving very important and rich in 
new material, and that the whole season would be required for their 
excavation. Professor Garstang, therefore, cut for me a terrace 12 metres 
long, which later became some 6 metres in breadth, in the side of the 
Tell overlooking the river, denudation by which had caused it to be here 
very nearly vertical. The extreme outside edge of the terrace frequently 
showed disturbance due to recent terracing and habitation, sherds of 
Islamic pottery being not infrequent, but the inner 4 metres, as shown 
by the sections exposed in the end walls, were completely undisturbed, 
and a clear and definite stratigraphy was apparent. It is possible to 
criticise this system of terrace excavation, and it is true that, especially 
in the upper levels, walls and buildings were cut into to some slight 
extent. But from a scientific point of view little damage was done, and 
all the constructions met with were carefully recorded and photographed 
so that they could be connected up with the results of later excavation 
of the various levels over the rest of the Tell, and a complete picture of 
each obtained. In these troublous times of world history it is impossible 
to know from year to year whether further investigations on the neces- 


1. I pointed out that, properly speaking, my own chronological perio i 
earlier, and that the Near Hast was not my poke! area. He neplied Ee erences 
the discoveries made in 1937 indicated something wholly new in the pre-history of the 
Near East, my diffidence could be overruled, and that none of my Near-Eastern colleagues 
would be likely to object to my butting into their territory. Although my scruples 
remained, I agreed to undertake with my wife a short ‘ campaign’ at Mersin. 
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sarily elaborate and expensive scale demanded will be feasible, and it 
would have been indeed a tragedy if nothing more of the unknown early 
levels could have been discovered than appeared in the narrow trench 
opened in 1937. 

A chalcolithic village of Tell Halaf age was uncovered on level XVI, 
at about 13-50 metres above the level of the river, and it chanced that 
my terrace was also started at about this level. At first, of course, the 
finds were few in number, as the area of the terrace, when the outside 
edge was excluded for the reasons given above, was only small. Naturally 
these, as far as they went, belonged to the Mersin chalcolithic industries, 
among which unmistakably typical Tell Halaf sherds had been found. 
The levels lying between 13 and 12 metres were not very prolific. It 
would seem that we were definitely below the Tell Halaf village complex, 
whose investigation was only concluded at the end of the season. From 
12 metres to something between 9-50 and 9-00 metres } we continued to 
find painted pottery, mud bricks, pavements, house walls, and the bases 
of silos. This level we have called the proto-chalcolithic of Mersin. Below 
it in the upper neolithic levels, mud brick was entirely absent, what little 
walling there was consisted merely of large river pebbles set in earth, 
and not one sherd of painted pottery appeared. Instead an amazingly fine 
monochrome buff or pinkish ware, well baked, the vessels often showing 
sharply everted rims, became the characteristic type, which, round about 
7-5 metres—that is to say, in the lower neolithic levels, completely 
disappeared, yielding predominance to simple-shaped black and brown 
burnished vessels often unornamented, but including a considerable 
number of hole-mouthed pots decorated round the rims with incised 
patterns, either made with a long finger-nail, or possibly with some 
object such as a small pecten shell. 

Changes in the finds other than pottery were also interesting. In the 
chalcolithic levels ‘ upstairs’ occasional polished greenstone celts were 
found. These were beautifully made, if somewhat sophisticated, and with 
them occurred metal ‘copies.’ The Tell Halaf people also seem to have 
enjoyed knocking off flakes from large cores of obsidian, but hardly ever do 
they seem to have made any further use of either these cores or the flakes 
they had detached. It is an unsolved problem, indeed, why they took the 


1. Where it is a question of buildings, naturally exact levelling is not only impossible 
but unscientific, but for convenience’ sake I should take this lower limit, which was an 


exceedingly important and critical one, as 9-25 metres. 
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trouble to collect the obsidian, the nearest natural outcrop for which is 
miles away on the plateau near Mt. Argaeus, and then did nothing with it. 
In the upper layers of my terrace,' 12-00 m. to 9:25 m., a rich obsidian 
and chert industry was found, though actually no polished celts were dis- 
covered. These, however, are rare at all levels. This obsidian and chert 
industry was essentially simple in character, and the types of tool found 
were confined almost entirely to tiny awls, sickle blades, etc., whereas in 
the neolithic levels not only did polished celts occur, less sophisticated 
in manufacture than their chalcolithic successors but none the less well 
made, but the obsidian industry flourished exceedingly, particularly in the 
lower neolithic : types not hitherto found, such as lance-heads, daggers, 
etc., occur, and from a technical point of view these earlier tools show 
far greater skill than their later derivatives. Again it is noteworthy that 
whereas the pottery types seem to indicate definite culture breaks, one 
round about 7:50 metres, another (very pronounced) at 9-25 metres, and 
another at 12-00 metres, the stone industries as a whole show a greater 
continuity, the differences at the different levels being rather in the 
nature of a gradual simplification of types as we proceed from earlier 
to later levels than of a complete change. There would seem no doubt 
that a new people arrived at the 9-25-metre level. The introduction of 
painted pottery, mud brick, elaborate pavements, and so on, would 
make this plain, but none the less, the stone industries of the earlier people 
with whom they mingled seem to have continued or to have been taken 
over to some extent, but gradually neglected till, in the still higher Tell 
Halaf layers with which my painted pottery folk were closely allied, 
while the polishing of greenstone celts still continued, the use of obsidian 
and other stone material was more or less dropped. The relative position, 
then, of the terrace finds should now beclear. Below the Mersin chalcolithic 
layer there seems to have been a short period of comparative sterility, 
then a rich series of levels, 12-00 metres to 9-25 metres, containing painted 
pottery clearly connected with the Mersin chalcolithic, though earlier in 
date, and due to people migrating from the East as shown by the use of 
mud brick, and so on; and below this again more than 9 metres of 
neolithic deposit, containing in the upper neolithic undecorated and, in 
the lower neolithic, incised pottery associated, particularly in the lowest 
levels, with rich stone industries. 


1, This terrace bore in the field books of the expedition the registration letter ‘ N,’ 
and all specimens of pottery, obsidian, etc., were registered and marked accordingly. 
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Naturally, the search for any cultural connections for the pre-Tell 
Halaf painted pottery was eagerly pursued. When typical series of the 
finds were spread out on the floor, so that a visual image of the ‘loot’ 
as a whole could be obtained, it was at once evident that the types of 
decoration, although similar in kind, were different in some respects 
from those of the true Mersin chalcolithic (Tell Halaf period) which overlay 
them. One point of great interest which emerged was that there were a 
number of sherds which seemed to resemble pretty closely those figured by 
Dr. Mallowan as found in his earliest Nineveh levels and there tentatively 
classed by him as neolithic. Not that the whole range of the early Nineveh 
finds appeared, and nothing like his incised wares has been discovered 
at Mersin so far, but among the finds of my upper levels a sufficient 
number of decorated sherds of early Nineveh type could be identified to 
make it more than probable that this painted pottery belonged to the 
same culture complex as, and could not be far removed from, the oldest 
Nineveh levels. There were also some sherds which had the same kind 
of decoration and paint as have some of those found in Thessaly at 
Lianokladi I and Rakhmani I and Tsani Maghula. Is it perhaps too rash 
to envisage a cultural connection by way of the coast of Asia Minor ? 
After leaving Mersin I stayed in Ankara, and there, when discussing the 
problem with Professor von der Osten, we were able to show that the few 
stray sherds found as ‘erratics’ in the earliest level at Alishar were in 
some cases extraordinarily similar to types found in my upper levels at 
Mersin. This was extremely interesting, and I am very grateful to Pro- 
fessor von der Osten for his help in this connection. The fact that painted 
pottery does not occur at this period on the Anatolian plateau except as 
odd stray pieces makes it all the more probable that the correlation in time 
between the Mersin and Alishar cultures was close. This does not mean, 
of course, that culturally speaking there was much connection. Indeed, 
the opposite seems to have been the case, for while stray sherds from the 
plateau may occur in Mersin and vice versa, as a whole the cultures in 
the two areas appear to be completely distinct. In spite of the fact that 
Dr. Mallowan tentatively classed his earliest Nineveh finds as neolithic, I 
am inclined to feel that my painted pottery cannot be separated from the 
overlying chalcolithic, and the apparent connection with Alishar reinforces 
this conclusion. Although, therefore, contemporary with earliest Nineveh, 
I am describing them here as proto-chalcolithic. To summarise, then, can 
we envisage the proto-chalcolithic Mersin painted pottery folk as being of 
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eastern, perhaps Iranian origin, related to those of very early Nineveh, 
living on the Cilician coast contemporary with the early chalcolithic 
inhabitants of Alishar, but having little contact with such plateau- 
dwellers of the hinterland while, on the other hand, their coastwise con- 
tacts may even have extended westwards as far as Thessaly ? 

Next comes the perhaps more baffling question: what are we to 
think of the cultures represented by the neolithic levels at Mersin ? 
Whence came the people who fashioned their fine vessels with everted 
rims and burnished their well-made black and brown pots, earlier decorat- 
ing the hole-mouthed specimens with engravings, who flaked by pressure 
the wonderful obsidian lance-heads and daggers, the like of which have 
never yet been known ?! No ready answer to this question car be given. 
That the culture was by no means in its infancy, but had already developed 
—no doubt elsewhere than at Mersin—almost to a peak stage in its evolu- 
tion, is obvious. Taken as a whole the pottery is well made, reasonably 
well baked and burnished, and the skilfully-made obsidian implements 
postulate earlier phases of culture, about which we know nothing. The 
whole complex is so different to that found above that somehow one is 
inclined to look elsewhere than to the piedmont country lying eastwards 
foritsconnections. Nothing like it has been discovered in near-by Cyprus, 
nor in Crete. Polished stone celts, it is true, have been found at 
sites along the coast from Alexandretta to the Troad—there is an inter- 
esting collection of these in the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology 
at Cambridge, presented by the late Sir William Ridgeway. But while on 
typological grounds it seems that some of them do indeed belong to my 
neolithic cultures, it must be remembered, as has been said above, that 
at Mersin polished greenstone celts and adzes have been found as late 
as the Tell Halaf levels and, elsewhere, do undoubtedly belong to the 
full Bronze Age. Miss Lamb has wondered whether some of the early 
incised sherds found at Ras Shamra and described as having a lunate 
decoration might have a connection with our incised lower neolithic 
wares. This certainly sounds hopeful, but I think that any archae- 
ologist who, like myself, had not handled the finds in question but 
only read the description given by ©. F. A. Schaeffer in Syria, XVI, 
p. 164, which unfortunately does not illustrate them, would hesitate to 


z . si nearest analogy comes from Judeidah, where similar implements are mostly 
of chert. 

2. I have a strong suspicion that the earliest neolithic finds in Crete are to be 
correlated in time with some of our later cultures at Mersin. 
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hazard any definite opinion until further information is available. 
Naturally the possibility of a cultural connection with Merimde or 
Hamamieh has not escaped attention, although the chronological 
problem might make any such connection difficult, but no exciting 
similarity leaps to the eye. It really does seem that these Mersin finds 
represent something new, and until still more discoveries are made, 
probably further westwards in the coastal regions of Asia Minor, it will 
not be easy to form any well-based opinion as to the relationships of the 
people who made them. 

Finally, before describing in more detail the terrace discoveries, I 
should like to suggest one difficulty, which was very ably hinted at by 
Professor Gordon Childe in his Presidential Address to Section H of the 
British Association last year. If the orthodox Near-Eastern chronology 
is correct, and if the dating of Tell Halaf really goes back to something 
like 3500 B.c., more or less, then the lower neolithic levels of incised 
pottery and rich stone industries at Mersin cannot belong to an age much 
subsequent to 5000 B.c., for, over an area the size of the Tell at Mersin, 
nine metres of deposit material are not accumulated in a few years, and 
it is difficult, on a most conservative estimate, to suggest less than 1500 
years for this accumulation. But at this date all western and central 
Europe was still in the mesolithic stage of culture. The fine greenstone 
polished celts of Brittany and the Swiss lake dwellings which so recall 
those of Mersin belong to a period some 3000 years later! All this is 
rather startling, and may well call for a revolution of ideas of Near- 
Eastern pre-history, which perhaps have been based too much on the 
discoveries in Mesopotamia, where, as has been pointed out, these very 
early cultures never can be found. If really the bases for the chronologies 
in both the Near East and the West are correct, then investigators must 
concentrate on elucidating the matter, perhaps by excavating some area 
where direct contact must have taken place. Personally, however, I have 
a feeling that something is wrong somewhere. The suggested time-lags 
are too considerable. I fancy that Professor Childe did very wisely in 
drawing attention to this question last summer. Of course there are 
difficulties both in lengthening out the southern and western European 
chronology, and in compressing that of the Near East. But it does seem 
hard to imagine that cultures as evolved as those of the neolithic levels 
at Mersin could flourish in the eastern Mediterranean without extending 
their influence along the coasts of Asia Minor, over the Hellespont, and 
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so on into southern and even central Europe. Troy itself, of course, 
seems to be a fairly modern affair! I was told that in 1937 indications of 
Yortan and Troy I finds occurred at Mersin right up in the Tell! But 
evenif Troy wasa late foundation, whose importance has been over-stressed 
on account of its literary associations, it would seem difficult to imagine 
that the much earlier neolithic folk of Mersin failed to extend their in- 
fluence along the ideal coastline of Asia Minor as their early chalcolithic 
successors seem to have done. Indeed, the movement may have been 
the other way! But even admitting that at this time we in the north- 
west were living (pace Dr. Grahame Clark) under savage mesolithic 


conditions, it should be possible to find regions where contact will have 
taken place. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXCAVATION AND THE FINDS 


As regards the details of the excavation I propose to omit any further 
description of the levels between the Tell Halaf or Mersin chalcolithic 
above and the 12-00 metre level of the terrace. Frankly, the terrace, 
naturally only narrow here at the top, yielded no more information than 
has already been given. For the rest I propose to describe in turn the 
characteristic features of the three main levels into which it has seemed 
appropriate to divide the excavation, calling them respectively the 
proto-chalcolithic (circa 12:00 metres to 9-25 metres), the upper neolithic 
(circa 9-25 metres to 7-50 metres), and the lower neolithic (circa 7-50 metres 
to 4 metres). At the 4-metre level the excavation ceased, but Professor 


Garstang’s 1937 trench indicated that similar industries continued to 
the water, or zero, level. 


PROTO-CHALCOLITHIC OF MERSIN 
12:00-9:25 METRES 


Constructions. Numerous ends and corners of walls and pavements 
appear at different levels. These were all recorded and photographed, 
but of course only a little can be said about them until, perhaps as a 
result of excavation in 1939 and 1940, they can be connected up with 
their continuations over the whole of the Tell. The walls, in connection 
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with the foundations of which mud brick-work was often also used, and 
the pavements were well made of medium-sized rounded stones of a 
quartzitic nature, collected from the bed of the river below. These were 
set in mud which filled the interstices between them. The angles of the 
walls at the corners were well defined and clearly belonged to rooms 
and houses of some size. The largest room, of which all four walls were 
present, began to appear at 10-40 metres, and later became known to us, 
from a more special find which it contained, as the ‘Big Pot’ room. 
Inside it was some two metres broad by just over three in length, but it 
was not absolutely rectangular. Other rooms whose walls were incom- 
pletely exposed by the terrace must have been considerably larger. 
The average width of the walls themselves was some 40 cms. and at times 
they were standing up to a height of 1-00 metre. Inside the buildings 
were frequently floored with a layer of large cobbles similar to the pave- 
ments outside. 

An unexpected feature was the occurrence in one or two instances of 
dressed rectangular limestone blocks placed to form the corner-stones of 
houses. The limestone occurs locally, in the outer foothills of the Taurus 
mountains a few miles away. I fancy that geologically speaking it is 
Upper Cretaceous in date, although a number of corals which await 
identification can be seen in broken fragments. It has been and is 
frequently used for building purposes, and dressed stones very similar 
to these found in our earliest chalcolithic levels of the Tell are still being 
quarried to-day. The limestone being soft, its dressing presents little 
difficulty, and no doubt the tool used prehistorically was a hard quartzite 
pebble from the river bed. In one instance the corner of a house occurring 
near the bottom of this earliest chalcolithic level was formed by four of 
these rectangular blocks placed one above another, the uppermost being 
separated from the next by a course of river pebbles and all the stones 
being set or cemented in mud and resting on a large foundation corner 
boulder from the river (Pl. XLI, 4). 

Several other obviously important constructions characteristic of this 
level were at first a little puzzling. Each of these consisted of two or three 
roughly circular or oblong layers, a metre to a metre and a half in diameter, 
of river pebbles placed one above another and packed in mud which was 
carefully puddled at the top (Pl. XLI, 2 and 3). In one instance the base 
of a surrounding mud brick wall was visible, and the suggestion was 
made by Mr. Seton Lloyd, who had observed similar constructions in 
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North Syria, that they were the bases of silos, the probably dome-shaped 
roofs of which had disappeared in the course of subsequent occupations 
of the site. Indeed, in one case where half the base of the silo was con- 
cealed by the main wall of the terrace, and where therefore everything 
above it was seen in section, he could even demonstrate that a thin layer 
of chaff-like material still remained above the clay ‘ puddle.’ Some six 
or seven of these silos occurred at a level above 9-50 metres but below 
10:00 metres. Their presence in a group like this is of course interesting 
and may indicate that we were working in the neighbourhood of some 
specially important building which still awaits excavation nearer the 
centre of the Tell. The house with the four dressed corner-stones actually 
underlay a part of one of the silo bases, being only separated from it by 
a layer of black ash. 

At a height of 9:25 metres a post-hole of about 25 cms. diameter 
appeared in the extreme south-east corner of the terrace. Its upper limit 
was formed by a ring of small river stones to give extra firmness to the 
post, and by the different consistency of the soil it was possible to trace 
the depth of the hole to some 30 cms. 

The pavements referred to at the beginning of this section occurred 
throughout these early chalcolithic levels in connection with the houses 
and silos, but, as will be noted later, ceased abrubtly at 9-25 metres. 
Their disappearance, coinciding as it did with that of the painted pottery, 
was one of the circumstances which contributed to my feeling that an 
important break in the Mersin chalcolithic sequence occurred at this level. 

Pottery (Pls. XXVIII-XXxXII). In considering the pottery of the 
proto-chalcolithic levels the circumstance of outstanding importance is 
that, unlike the pottery of the neolithic levels which will be dealt with 
presently, it is decorated in colour: it is the earliest painted pottery of 
Mersin, and perhaps even the earliest yet known in the Near East. 
The following details should show that the type of decoration was 
not uniform throughout the level but, considered from below upwards, 
showed an evolution from elementary paintwork using coarse wide 
bands of colour very simply and narrower lines somewhat irregularly 
applied, to an almost geometric regularity in the arrangement of groups 
of chevrons, crossed inclined lines (meshes), vertical and horizontal lines 
and combinations of all three. It is some sherds of these upper types 
that seem to resemble those figured by Dr. Mallowan from his earliest 
Nineveh levels. As far as could be ascertained the pottery was in 
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general hand-made, though it is possible that in the manufacture of a few 
pieces some kind of a slow wheel might have been employed. 

Wares. From 12-00 metres to 11-00 metres the pottery included 
coarse gritty wares as well as fine ones, the decorated sherds generally 
belonging to the latter group. Cream, buff, pinkish and slightly orange 
wares were decorated with red, black or chocolate paint. The surfaces 
and paint were both matt and slightly burnished with the notable excep- 
tions of one or two brownish sherds with highly burnished surfaces and a 
thick sticky reddish or dark brown paint (Pl. XXVIII, 8 and 9), and 
again some pieces with a lustrous paint on a matt surface. The un- 
decorated wares, usually the coarser, included buff, brown and black 
matt-surfaced sherds, greyish and black burnished ones, these latter 
continuing throughout the chalcolithic and neolithic levels, and some 
examples of a coarsish sandy ware with a red slip. From 11-00 metres 
to round about 10-00 metres the wares were similar in general, but there 
seemed to be a greater proportion of the finer pottery, this being in fact 
the peak period of the painted pottery, whereas below about 10-00 metres 
the contrary was the case, thick, coarse, unburnished, unattractive and 
often undecorated wares predominating. Here some of the best pottery 
was the familiar black burnished type which maintained a steady level 
of technique throughout the excavation. 

Decoration. From 12-00 metres to 11:00 metres painted decoration 
(Pl. XXVIII) was very regular, very tidily executed and very varied in 
its arrangement of single lines, horizontal, vertical or oblique in direction 
and varyingin width. Thechevron motif predominated and groups of these 
were arranged alone or in combination with groups of parallel straight 
lines, while sometimes a series of V chevrons would have a single central 
vertical line in their angle, sometimes a group of vertical lines forming a 
- Y-like stalk. A border of intersecting oblique lines making a mesh 
pattern was also a favourite arrangement, and again a broad swathe of 
paint, perhaps 2 cms.in depth, would finish the rim of a vessel inside and 
outside. Below 11-00 metres the chevrons persisted (and here we must 
note the occurrence of a magnificent pinkish buff ‘ tub ’ decorated in red 
(Pl. XLII, 1, and fig. 1) and found in the ‘ Big Pot’ room mentioned 
above), but grew less frequent and less complicated in arrangement as 
the excavation deepened. In some cases, too, the angles were less tidily 
executed, and what can perhaps best be described as a waved chevron 
motif (Pl. XX XI, 1) occurred—a chevron running vertically down the side 
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of the vessel and having rounded angles as though made with one stroke 
of a brush. These waved chevrons or zig-zags were generally done in 
pairs and would sometimes have a horizontal line bisecting their angles 
running round the narrowest part of the neck of the vessel (Pl. XXTX, 5). 
A similar horizontal line would finish the rim. From 10-00 metres down- 
wards the quality of the painting was more elementary, chevrons rarer 


Mersin 19388 TERRACE N. PROTO-CHALCOLITHIC. 
PAINTED PoTTERY. 


Large vessel found at 10-00-9-80 metres. The fine well-baked pinkish buff burnished ware 
is decorated with matt red paint chevrons and broad vertical swathes. 


(Scale in centimetres.) 


and rougher, waved zigzags continuing, but above all simple bands often 
2:5 cms. broad of matt red paint running only horizontally or vertically 
and not in groups being used to decorate the coarse matt pottery which 
predominated towards the 9-25-metre level (Pl. XXXTI, 9-12). 

Shapes (Pl. XXXII). Nearer the 12-00-metre level the pottery finds 
were very scrappy and little could be said of the shapes of the vessels 
except that these must have been more often large than small and must 
have always been very simple, including many bowls with flattened bases. 
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Rims extremely simple. Handles of any kind rare and of a most element- 
ary kind (Pl. XXXII, 23 and 24). Below 11-00 metres more shapes were 
recovered, the burial group alone (Pl. XLII, 2, and Pl. XXX, 2-5) provided 
four complete vessels. Of the finer pottery the small handleless cups like 
modern sugar basins with slightly flattened bases and generally decorated 
with chevrons (Pl. XXVIII, 10, and Pl. XXXII, 5) or broad swathes of 
paint round the rims were the most attractive. The big straight-sided 
tub, some narrow-necked bulbous-bodied vases, the beaker-shaped vase 
(Pl. XXX, 1), the little lugged -pot of the burial group (Pl. XXX, 5) and 
the miniature ‘ plant pots ’ (Pl. XXX, 4) were some of the best examples. 
The black burnished ware continued to provide simple bowl forms in 
various sizes. Flat pottery whorls generally decorated with incised lines 
occurred throughout the level but in no great quantity (Pl. XXXII, 20-22). 

SToNE AND Bone Inpustries (Pls. XXXIII-XXXIV). The chief 
material used was obsidian which, as has already been stated, is found 
naturally on the Anatolean Plateau behind Mersin in the neighbourhood 
of Mt. Argaeus, not far from Kayseri. Forcertain purposes when a tougher 
edge was required, as in the making of sickle blades, a yellow chert similar 
to that so extensively used at Judeidah was employed. One side scraper 
was made from a yellow jasper, and for incidental purposes such as the 
making of bangles and beads (PI. XLII, 4) various other materials like 
alabaster (?) and carnelian (?) were obtained. There were also several 
bone implements. 

Taken as a whole the obsidian industries of these upper levels were 
very simple. A surprising number of long, narrow untrimmed blades 
occurred, and these were doubtless used for some cutting purpose. 
Similar blades were frequently trimmed down one side, even indeed 
blunted. Occasionally, specially towards the base of these chalcolithic 
levels, the blades were finished off at one end with little awl-points 
which were sometimes made centrally on the blades, sometimes asym- 
metrically. There were a few small scrapers and some little implements 
which, typologically speaking, can only be classed as small transverse- 
edge arrowheads, though I am not absolutely convinced that the three 
specimens found were genuinely used as such (Pl. XXXIV, 13 and 14). 

Many details of technical interest though possibly not of the first 
importance can be added about these obsidian industries. For example, 
the central awls on the ends of blades generally showed that both sides 
of the little point had been chipped out from the upper surface of the 
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blade, but occasionally this was not so, one side of the point having 
been retouched from the upper surface, the other from the flake surface 
underneath (Pl. XX XIII, 25). In another instance while the trimming 
was from the upper surface of the blade the under surface showed 
thinning flaking (Pl. XXXIII, 7), which had been done by pressure 
flaking, and indeed a great deal of the workmanship throughout the 
industry showed this technique. A portion of a flake trimmed all over 
on one side might here be instanced. Besides these obvious tools there 
were a number of tiny objects which may well have been of intentional 
design and used in a composite tool. Several little wedged-shaped chisel- 
like objects were like this (Pl. XX XIII, 26 and 27). Indeed a typologist 
letting himself go could isolate a considerable number of such different 
types, but I have an impression that this kind of analysis begins to 
get away from reality, and that the obsidian workers themselves, if they 
could return to the site to-day, would not recognise these minor distinc- 
tions. Of set purpose, too, I do not propose to give here the quantitative 
analysis which I kept of the various types in the different levels: the 
major distinctions between the stone implements in the lower and upper 
neolithic and chalcolithic periods will, of course, be given, but I feel 
strongly that any attempt to draw deductions from a quantitative 
analysis within these levels derived solely from a comparatively small 
area like the terrace, which as we dug downwards necessarily varied in 
dimension, would be of no scientific value whatsoever. 

So much for the obsidian tools. The sickle blades, though occasionally 
made of that material, were generally of chert (Pl. XX XIII, 29, and Pl. 
XXXIV, 21 and 22). They were neatly made and denticulated and were 
fairly common. A unique but typical side scraper of jasper was found in 
the top level (Pl. XX XIII, 5). Bangles and portions of bangles (Pl. XLI, 
4; Pl. XXXIIT, 17 and 32; and Pl. XXXIV, 23) were not infreauent 
and one small wedge-shaped object, made of slate and notched e: the 
top, turned up (Pl. XX XIII, 1). 

The bone implements were usually of the nature of points or awls. 
Two of these which were made from well-rounded pieces of bone had 
pierced eyes (PI. XXXIV, 35 and 36), one near the point, the other near the 
butt. Others were rougher and flatter and broader and were classed as 
spatulas (Pl. XXXIV, 33 and 34). The rounded end of one of these still 
had a considerable quantity of red ochre adhering to it in the working up of 
which, presumably for decorating the pottery, it had clearly been used, 
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There was also a queer pierced and grooved object, possibly part of an 
ornament: this was slightly broken at one corner and might originally 
have terminated in a simple carving of some animal head (Pl. XXXTV, 37). 

OrHER Finps. Close to one of the silos under a large stone lay the 
bones of a small child, unfortunately in an extremely fragmentary condition, 
in association with which were the four pots shown in Pl. XLII, 2, and 
Pl. XXX, and many beads (Pl. XLII, 4), mostly thin pierced discs of what 
may have been white shell, but including some rather more irregular ones 
made of green carnelian (?), red jasper and some black material. Other 
fragmentary indications of burials also appeared, but these were in a 
condition too decayed to yield any interesting data. 

The few animal remains which were found consisted apparently of 
the bony remnants of meals which had become trampled into the floor. 
These await identification. 

At one spot a small collection of minute white shells of the olivella 
type were found. 

Large saddle querns and rubbers did not come to light at this period 
of the excavation. Their absence may, however, simply have indicated 
that we were not digging in the neighbourhood of a suitable living room. 
I mention this because they occurred above in the Mersin chalcolithic 
of the main dig, and again below, as will be seen, in the neolithic 
terrace levels, and I do not think anything can be deduced from their 
absence in the upper levels of my terrace. 

Lumps of red ochre were constantly found—was this not the painted 
pottery period ? 


UPPER NEOLITHIC OF MERSIN 


9-25 METRES—7:50 METRES 


Constructions. Immediately below 9-25 metres there was a thick 
layer of ashes, and from here downwards the constructions met with were 
different in character from the early chalcolithic. No longer did pavements 
appear nor were any dressed stones unearthed. Portions of rough walling 
did indeed occur now and again but these were easily distinguishable 
from their successors above. They were sometimes of very considerable 
width, large as well as smaller irregular but smooth river pebbles having 
been packed in earth to produce but a loose, clumsy sort of construction. 
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At the 8-00 metre level a number of enormous boulders were encountered 
which must have belonged to some fallen erection which still awaits ex- 
cavation further towards the north side of the Tell than the terrace 
extended. 

The frequent layers of ashes which occurred would seem to indicate 
that as well as, or even in association with, the stony constructions there 
must have been many others which were of a burnable nature. Perhaps 
these were not so very different from the many modern reed huts in the 
Arab quarter of Mersin through which one passed daily on the way to 
the Tell. One of these ashy deposits, also near the 8-00 metre level, was 
30 cms. or more in thickness and rose somewhat towards the outside of 
the Tell. In only one instance, at about 7-60 metres, did we find anything 
in the nature of a made floor in connection with a construction. In this 
case what appeared to be a small room had a pavement of beaten clay 
inside, from the surface of which we recovered two long, fine, unretouched 
obsidian blades. 

Potrery (Pl. XXXV). The upper neolithic potters knew nothing of 
the art of painting their wares; but they did know how to make good 
pottery. In quality it was never bettered in the whole excavation before 
or since. They relied on beauty of material—and no doubt of form, 
though unfortunately no whole shapes were recoverable—for their 
aesthetic effects. These folk may have lived at a very remote time, but 
they were not crude experimenters in clay. They were accomplished 
potters. 

Wares. From 9-25 metres to 8-00 metres wares of all grades from 
coarse soft to fine hard occurred, but the fine hard ones were much the 
more numerous. These excelled themselves in quality between 8-50 
and 8-00 metres, being of a thin fine ‘ porcelain ’ hardness such that two 
sherds would clink when tapped against each other. Nothing in the 
least like this pottery in quality had occurred in the painted pottery 
levels. In colours this fine ware ‘came’ in various shades of buff, including 
greenish, pinkish and glowing orange ones. (A few matt, buff sherds had 
black cores.) Sometimes it was well burnished, occasionally both inside 
and outside, and sometimes the surface was formed by a finer wash of 
the same material from which the vessel was made. It was never decor- 
ated in any way. Sherds of this ware were often only 2 or 3 millimetres 
thick though belonging to quite large vessels. Below 8-00 metres it 
seemed to disappear. There were, however, a few fine sherds which were 
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red, almost scarlet, outside; black inside and burnished within as well as 
without. One scrap was red inside, outside and throughout. Chocolate- 
brown as well as black burnished wares were constantly found throughout 
these upper neolithic levels. Both maintained the same admirable if 
intermediate standard of technique as the black had displayed in the 
proto-chalcolithic levels. 

Decoration. It is needless to repeat that we found no painted pottery 
—there was little decoration of any kind, only some half dozen sherds 
showing some engraving having been met with. This feature is one of 
those differentiating the upper neolithic from the lower neolithic pottery 
where incised decoration was much more abundant. In any case, in 
this level it was only the black and brown burnished wares which were 
thus occasionally embellished, as they were more habitually lower down 
—the fine porcelain wares peculiar to the upper neolithic retaining always 
a Quakerly indifference to fussy decorative detail but insisting on an 
exquisite excellence of material and quiet charm of colour. The most 
interesting of the incised sherds occurred between 8-50 and 8-00 metres. 
Round the rim of what must have been a simple black bowl ran a hori- 
zontal line of almost triangular punctuations, touching which were the 
upper angles of a single chevron motif formed by similar punctuations 
(Pl. XXXV, 25). One brown sherd had an apparently impressed decora- 
tion, possibly a piece of woven material had been used for the purpose 
(Pl. XXXV, 23), another had a ring of largish ‘ pushed-up ’ indentations 
round the rim (Pl. XX XV, 24). One brown burnished rim had a shallow 
groove a centimetre broad running parallel to the rim some 4 cms. below 
it, while a fine black burnished sherd had a low ridge similarly placed 
(Pl. XXXV, 26 and 27). 

Shapes. In this connection one can hardly think of anything else 

but the two words ‘ everted rims ’ (PI. XX XV, 3-7), of such predominating 
importance were they in these levels—and nowhere else! They came into 
prominence immediately below 9-25 metres, and continued so till we got 
down to 8-00 metres, below which they were much less common, and the 
angles of eversion, which at their peak period were frequently 90°, were 
now much less pronounced (=larger). Obviously the habit of bending out 
the rim was just coming into vogue. Both the very fine and the somewhat 
coarser light-coloured wares were treated like this: the brown and 
black burnished pottery was more conservative. Only in slight additional 
variations of shapes and some finer sherds added to its rather homely 
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repertoire did it seem to reflect, as though almost reluctantly, since it 
never went to extremes, the prevailing tendencies in form of the period. 
Unfortunately we could not recover any complete shapes, but it is 
possible to say that the vessels must have been large on the whole (since 
the sherds of even the finest ware were never very curved but flattish). 
‘ Sugar basin ’ cups, for instance, cannot have been common. Rims have 
been described; bases were occasionally flattened but were generally 
themselves slightly curved, so that the vessel would not have sat firmly 
on a flat surface (Pl. XX XV, 35). These shallowly-curved bases would 
meet the sloping sides of the pot at a wide angle. Bowls of some size 
must have been a favourite shape since the rims we found often formed 
ares of quite large circles. Even the uneverted rim of one of the finest 
buff ‘ porcelain’ burnished sherds gave a diameter of 17 cms. for the 
mouth of the vessel. We came across less than six handles which would 
probably be better described as lugs. They were all very simple affairs— 
a lump of pinched-up clay on the side of the pot which was then pierced 
(Pl. XXXV, 28). They were not found on the fine wares. Soft reddish 
buff whorls continued to occur but were undecorated (Pl. XXXV, 21). 

Stone AND Bone Inpustries (Pl. XXXVI). The number of upper 
neolithic stone and bone implements found was not very great, but in 
this connection it must be remembered that below 9-25 metres the area 
of the terrace was decreased, in order to leave undisturbed for further 
excavation with the rest of the Tell the house with the four dressed 
corner-stones encountered at the base of the earliest chalcolithic levels. 
The industry as a whole did not differ greatly from that succeeding it. 
The materials used were the same, obsidian, chert and bone, with the 
addition of one implement, a polished celt, made of a grey stone, and the 
tool types which have been described in the early chalcolithic all appear 
again—blades, blunted backs, central and asymmetric awls, sickle blades, 
scrapers—with the important addition here of that typical tool of these 
levels, the tanged lance head. Of these several fragments made in 
obsidian were found and one complete one (Pl. XXXVI, 28) made of 
chert. The little polished celt just referred to was of a simple type 
(Pl. XXXVI, 21) whose angles, with the exception of that of the cutting 
edge, were all smoothly rounded. 

The bone objects though few in number were very well made. They 
included two points made of rounded pieces of bone (Pl. XXXVI, 8 and 22) 
one of which was grooved round the top as though for a coarse thread 
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or fine thong attachment, a portion of a flat piece of bone with an almond- 
shaped eye at one end (Pl. XXXVI, 7), and also a curious flat carved or 
shaped piece of bone, 7:3 cms. long by 3-4 cms. broad by -3 cms. thick, 
having slightly raised and rounded edges. No spatulas came to light— 
if these were habitually used, as the ochre-covered one in the early 
chalcolithic might suggest in connection with the pottery painting, their 
absence here is only what we should expect. 

OTHER Finps. As above, some still-to-be-identified animal bones 
were found, but in these levels no human ones. There was, however, a very 
considerable number of largish stone objects. Among these were several 
holed stones and one incompletely pierced one, a shallow stone bowl 
(? lamp), at 8-00 metres, which had a diameter of 14 cms. and a height 
at its edges of 4 cms., a couple of saddle querns, a river-pebble ‘rubber’ 
with one end flattened by use, and a thin, flat, sub-circular grindstone 
artificially roughened by pocking. 


LOWER NEOLITHIC OF MERSIN 


7-50 METRES—4:00 METRES 


Constructions. Below 7-50 metres constructions of the same general 
sort of nature as those of the upper neolithic continued, though no further 
big boulders were encountered. It was impossible to make out anything 
in the way of a building, only small sections of rough walling being met 
with. This may have been partly because by the time the lower limit 
of the excavation was reached the terrace had narrowed to a trench a 
bare three metres wide: its area had been reduced in the upper neolithic 
to save the corner-stone house at the base of the chalcolithic, and now 
again footings which had to be left from time to time for safety’s sake 
gradually diminished it further and further. At 5-40 metres, however, 
it was possible to make out a post hole full of some decayed material of 
an earthy nature which occurred right at the back of the terrace, making 
it impossible to relate it to any construction. At 5-00 metres there were 
ashy deposits thicker than ever, sometimes no less than 50 cms. in depth. 

Porrery (Pl. XXXVII and Pl. XLII, 3). If the proto-chalcolithic 
was the period of the early painted pottery and the upper neolithic 
that of monochrome fine wares, the lower neolithic is the age of incised 
(or impressed) decoration. In the downward course of the excavation we 
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have now said good-bye to clinking ‘porcelain’ wares and everted rims, 
and cannot but admit that though the decoration now encountered is 
interesting and effective we are dealing with a much more elementary 
stage of pottery-production. 

Wares. While these lower neolithic wares were never very coarse or 
thick, neither were they ever very fine. They maintained throughout 
an intermediate and somewhat monotonous level of quality and colour. 
The black burnished variety which continued throughout the terrace ex- 
cavation was perhaps slightly more predominant near the top of the lower 
neolithic than the bottom—that is to say, that nearer the 4-00 metre 
level there was perhaps a larger proportion of sometimes rather soft 
and crumbly grey-black, grey-brown and dark-brown sherds. It was in 
general the harder wares, some of which had been quite well fired—or at 
any rate the better surfaced wares, for they often had very gritty cores 
but were beautifully smoothed and burnished—which were incised. 
Many sherds of all these black or mousy-coloured wares contained some 
sparkling micaceous material. The total absence of the lighter coloured 
wares in all shades of buff, with which we had become so familiar in 
the higher levels, was most marked. 

It is perhaps worth noting that between the 6-50 and 6-00 metre levels 
there appeared a few scraps of what might just be described as crude, 
half-baked pottery. 

Decoration (Pl. XX XVII, 10-19). Considering the ever-narrowing 
extent of the terrace the number of decorated sherds found was the more 
impressive, it increased as the area of excavation decreased. Usually 
the decoration consisted of a simple pattern running on a sometimes 
almost horizontal surface round the rim of a vessel that was generally 
hole-mouthed. The most frequently recurring motif was that of the 
repeated thumbnail impression as at first we called it. The implement 
used was, however, not always a thumbnail, the impressions made being 
sometimes twice as large as the width of a man’s thumbnail.! They varied 
from this maximum to the minimum size of a child’s nail. It is possible 
that the edge of some sea-shell may have been used. Other patterns 
included successions of squarish pushed-up-on-one-side indentations 
(Pl. XX XVII, 15), more nearly triangular impressions, and groups of short 
vertical lines arranged in alternate columns of groups and blank spaces 


1. Mr. Sidney Smith has suggested in this connection that such incisi 
be made by using the ball of the finger as a pivot. Sa 
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below a complete circle of the same short lines round the rim (Pl. XXXVI, 
11). The smaller thumbnail or shell impressions were often also arranged 
like this, sometimes, too, in vertical columns of horizontal indentations. 

Shapes. Of the shapes of the vessels little can be said except, first, 
that bowls, frequently very large and hole-mouthed, these being the ones 
chosen for decoration, grew more frequent as the excavation deepened. 
Next, it was clear that many black burnished rim-pieces belonged to 
large open bowls or basins with a big rim circumference. There were 
also one or two beautifully burnished brown cups or small bowls of rather 
finer ware. The rims of the wide-mouthed vessels were of the simplest 
(and, of course, never everted), those of the hole-mouthed variety were 
sometimes flattened vertically. One extremely rough handle occurred 
between 7-50 and 7-00 metres (Pl. XX XVII, 20). 

Stone Inpustriss (Pls. XXXVIII-XXXIX). In these lower neolithic 
levels we encountered the peak period for the stone industries both in 
regard to the quantity and beauty of the finds, for although the area 
excavated had had to be quartered the number of tools found exceeded 
those of the upper levels, while the excellent pressure flaking of the lance 
heads made these implements a joy to handle or behold. 

The materials used, obsidian, chert, greenstone, etc., were much the 
same as in the layers above except that bone seems hardly to have been 
employed at all. Indeed, only one small piece of worked bone was 
discovered (Pl. XX XVIII, 15). 

The tool types included, as usually, blades, blunted backs, awls, 
sickle blades (generally of chert), scrapers, lance heads, daggers and 
polished greenstone celts. There were also two small round ‘ marbles’ 
made of a grey slatey stone (Pl. XX XVIII, 28 and 29). It must be 
stressed that among the obsidian tools the lance heads and daggers were 
_ of exceptional quality. The former were generally tanged. Sometimes 
the main flake surface below would be left untrimmed but more often it 
was flatly retouched all over with fine pressure flaking in contradistine- 
tion to the upper surface, where the pressure flaking rising from each side 
diagonally towards the centre of the implement produced a sort of central 
keel and gave the weapon a triangular cross-section (Pl. XX XVIII, 13; 
Pl. XXXIX, 9, etc.). Of the daggers, one particularly lovely specimen 
(Pl. XXXIX, 8) must be mentioned specially. It had considerable 
pressure flaking on the under surface towards the point, which in conse- 
quence was sharp and thin. The butt end, on the contrary, was rounded 
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or blunted by the flaking to provide a safe hand-grip. Of the three 
polished celts one is figured (Pl. XX XIX, 10), the other two were some- 
what broken, larger, and more sharply angled at the corners. They 
were of greenstone. 

Below 4:50 metres the quantity of the finds decreased and the peak 
period seemed to have been passed. There is no doubt, however, that 
we have been dealing with a stone industry already in an advanced stage 
of evolution, whose origins must be sought for at a period long anterior 
to the date of the 5-00 metre level above the river. 

OruEer Finps. Fragmentary traces of a human burial were met with 
between 7:00 and 6-50 metres but no useful data had survived. Near by 
were four stones which might have formed a small hearth as they were 
covered by a thick layer of cinders. A little fauna was collected which, 
with the rest, awaits identification. Rubbers, a schist knife and palettes 
occurred as well as what seemed to be the lip portion of a stone lamp 
(Pl. XX XVII, 23). 


Finat Note 


From the foregoing it will be seen, and perhaps it is just worth em- 
phasising, that regarded from below upwards the obsidian finds start almost 
at their peak of excellence and diminish in numbers and variety gradually 
towards the top of the excavation, whereas the constructions evolve in 
exactly the opposite way, becoming better built and more elaborate as 
time went on, while the pottery, unlike either of these, neither developed 
nor deteriorated but changed completely with each period—only the 
undecorated black and brown burnished wares continuing throughout. 


Addendum note (see page 56). Since this report was written I have 
spoken with Dr. Schaeffer, who is of the opinion that the incised wares 
of the lower neolithic levels at Mersin are indeed similar to some of 
those found by him in the lowest levels at Ras Shamra. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXVIII TERRACE N. 


Do Re 


Creamy-buff ware ; black paint, matt surface. 

Buff ware; chocolate-black paint, matt. Inside of rim finished 
with horizontal band of paint. 

Buff ware ; orange paint, matt. 

Buff ware, burnished ; red paint, matt. 

Orange-buff ware ; red paint, matt. 

Fine buff ware ; black paint, matt. 

Orange ware ; red paint, matt. 

Dark brown ware, burnished; darker brown paint of thick, sticky, 
‘ treacly ’ kind. 

Yellow-brown ware, burnished; thick, sticky, dark red-chocolate 
paint. 

Fine buff ware ; brown paint, matt. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXIX TERRACE N. 


Buff ware ; chocolate-red paint. 

Buff ware, burnished ; red paint, burnished. 

Buff ware, burnished ;_ black paint, matt. 

Buff ware, burnished ; fine red paint in lines of irregular width, matt. 
Buff ware, burnished ; black paint, matt ; part of neck of large vase. 
Rough buff ware, burnished ; red paint. 

Buff ware, burnished ; orange-red paint, burnished. 

Buff ware ; dark red paint; all matt. 

Buff ware ; chocolate-black paint; all matt. 
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PLATE XXIX 


MERSIN 1938 TERRACE WN. PROTO-CHALCOLITHIC 
PAINTED POTTERY 
ALL FROM BETWEEN 11.00 METRES AND 10.30 METRES 


PLATE XXX 


MERSIN 1938 TERRACE N. PROTO-CHALCOLITHIC 
EARLIEST PAINTED POTTERY 


ALL FROM THE 10.00 METRE LEVEL. WITH THE EXCEPTION OF THE FIRST BEAKER-SHAPED VASE THESE 
VESSELS COMPRISED A GROUP FOUND WITH A CHILD BURIAL. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXI TERRACE N. 


em Ww De 


Buff ware, burnished ; red paint, matt. 

Brown ware ; black paint; all burnished. 

Greenish buff ware ; chocolate paint; all matt. 

Soft, somewhat coarse red-brown ware; red paint; all matt; 

suggestion of vertical waved-chevron decoration inside. 

Fine hard brown ware; black paint ; matt. 

Fine red-buff ware ; red paint; all matt. 

Fine yellow-buff ware ; red paint; all burnished. 

Small sherd of brown ware with black core ; decorated with spots of 
red paint which are sometimes crossed by wavy engraved lines. 
Surface all matt. 

Coarse, rough buff ware with slip; red paint; all matt. 

Buff ware ; brown paint; all matt. 

Gritty buff ware ; brown paint; all matt. 

Piece of neck of large vessel, soft, coarse, gritty ware, with yellow-buff 
slip ; ochre paint; all matt. 
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The only object of its kind found, made of slate. 

More or less retouched portions of small obsidian blades. 

Yellow jasper scraper. 

Scraper, obsidian. 

Awl, obsidian. 

Double awl, obsidian. 

Portion of blade and other obsidian fragments. 

Groups of artefacts, a bone point and a portion of a slate bangle 
all found close together. 

Portions of obsidian blades with occasional retouch. 

End scraper, obsidian. 

Point, obsidian. 

Obsidian awl with alternate retouch. 

Chisel-like tools, obsidian. 

Chert sickle-blades. 

Bone point. 

Alabaster bangle-fragment. 

Greenish bead, carnelian (?). 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXIV TERRACE N. 


1-3 Portions of blades, obsidian. 
4-7 Scrapers, obsidian. 
8-12 Awls, obsidian. 

13, 14 Transverse-edge arrow-heads ? Obsidian. 
15-18 Pressure-trimmed fragments of obsidian tools. 

19 Fragment of obsidian. 
20-22 Chert sickle-blades. 

23 Portion of bangle. 

24 Piece of flat, pierced bone. 
25-29 Awls, obsidian. 

30 Piece of trimmed obsidian. 
31, 32. Portions of chert blades. 
33, 34 Bone spatulas. 
35, 36 Pierced bone points. 

37 Piece of carved and pierced bone. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXV TERRACE N. 


32-35 


Nos. 1-22 from between levels 9:25 metres and 7-50 metres. 
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Rims of monochrome ware, various buff shades. Nos. 7, 8 and 9 
are average specimens of the fine hard wares; 7 and § have 
burnished surfaces, 9 has a yellow-buff slip on a buff core. 

Rims of brown burnished vessels. 

Rims of black burnished vessels. 

Small black sherd ; impressed decoration. 

Small brown burnished sherd with ‘ pushed up ’ indentations. 

Black burnished sherd with chevron pattern of almost triangular 
indentations. 

A groove decoration round a brown burnished vessel. 

A ridge decoration round a black burnished vessel. 

Lug, on sherd of rough, ochre-black ware, made by piercing a 
pinched-up portion of the side of the vessel. 

Hole near rim of small bowl of buff burnished ware. 

Typical very rough lug or handle of buff matt ware. 

Typical rough undecorated whorl of reddish buff ware. 

Bases: 32, reddish ware, blacker core, brown burnished surface ; 
33 belongs to a highly burnished black vessel; 35, coarse, matt- 
surfaced buff ware. 
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1, 2,6 Portions of obsidian blades. 
3 Chert or flint awl. 
4 Double-ended awl, obsidian. 
5 Chisel-like tool, obsidian. 
7 Piece of flat, pierced bone. 
8 Bone point. 
9 Scraper, obsidian. 
10-15 Obsidian awls. 
16 Portion of trimmed blade, obsidian. 
17,18 Rough chert sickle-blades. 
19 Portion of lance head ? Obsidian. 
20 Portion of dagger ?~ Obsidian. 
21 Polished celt, greenstone, found at 8-00 m. exactly. 
22 Bone point. 
23, 24, 29, | 
Seip 
25-27 Awls, obsidian. 
28 Chert, lance head, smoothed and rounded at point. 
31, 32 Portions of obsidian lance heads. 


Portions of unretouched or slightly retouched obsidian blades. 
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STONE AND BONE IMPLEMENTS 
FROM BETWEEN 9.00 METRES AND 8.50 METRES 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXVII TERRACE N. 


1-5 
6-8 


9 
10-19 


20 
21, 22 


23 


Rims of black burnished ware—sometimes grey-black or ochre- 
black. 


‘Rims of brown burnished vessels. 


Rim of fine grey-brown ware, burnished. 

Examples of lower neolithic engraved sherds: 10, micaceous grey- 
buff ware; 11, grey-brown sherd burnished inside horizontally 
and outside vertically ; 12, grey-black ware, burnished; 13, 
black micaceous ware ; 14, greyish ware with grey-brown slip ; 
15-17, brownish-black, burnished ; 18, grey-black, burnished ; 
19, gritty ware, brown burnished. 

Handle or lug of coarse ware, brown burnished outside, black, 
matt surface inside. 

Two base angles of somewhat soft ware, black, and burnished 
outside only. 

Small stone object, probably the lip of a lamp. 
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MERSIN 1938 TERRACE N. LOWER NEOLITHIC 
POTTERY : RIMS AND DECORATION 


ALL FROM BETWEEN 7.50 METRES AND 4.00 METRES. 


MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXVIITI TERRACE N. 


1, 2,11 Portions of obsidian, blades. 
3-5 Awls, obsidian. 
6, 7 Scrapers, obsidian. 
8 Scraper, chert. 
9,10 Chert sickle-blades. 
12 Chert blade. 
13, 14 Obsidian lance heads. 
15 Worked bone fragment. 

16, 17, 24, 
30, 31 
18-23 Awls, obsidian. 

25, 26 Sickle-blades, chert. 

27 Chert point, retouched up alternate side on under surface. 
28-29 Slate ‘ marbles.’ 

32 Scraper, obsidian. 


} Portions of obsidian blades, sometimes retouched. 
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MERSIN, 1938 PLATE XXXIX TERRACE N. 


Dagger, obsidian. 

Daggers or lance heads or portions thereof, obsidian. 
Scraper, obsidian, 6-00 m.—5-50 m. 

Trimmed and pointed chert implement, 5-50 m.—5-00 m. 
Magnificent dagger, obsidian, 4-50 m.—4-00 m. 

Lance head, obsidian, 5-50 m.—5-00 m. 

Small polished greenstone celt, 5-00 m.—4-50 m. 
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STONE TOOLS AND WEAPONS 
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Liverpool A.A.A. Vol. XXVTI. 
5 FAW exces] 


Zinco Collotype Co., Edinburgh. 


MERSIN, 1938. 


1. Section of terrace N seen in relation to Level XVI (at the top), absolute level 13-50 metres. 


The terrace was carried down to the 4-metre level. 


2. The terrace during excavation, showing silo-bases and the walls of the ‘corner-stone 
house’ under one of them just beginning to appear. 
3. A silo-base showing beginning of surrounding mud-brick wall. 


4. The dressed stones of the ‘corner-stone house.’ 


yiverpool A.A.A. Vol. XXVI. 
PLATE XLII 
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Zinco-Collotype Co., Edinburgh. 


MERSIN, 1938. 


_ The splendid chevroned ‘tub,’ 10-00-9-80 m. 


_ 


Proto-chalcolithic pottery; a beaker-shaped vase, a chevroned cup, and the vases of a 


i) 


burial group. 


Lower neolithic engraved sherds. 


9 


An alabaster bangle from between 11-00 m. and 10-50 m. and the beads found with the 


ns 


burial group at 10-00 m. 
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REVIEWS 


The Sky-Religion in Egypt : its Antiquity and Effects. By G. A. Watn- 
wrRicHt, B.Litt. late Inspector-in-Chief Antiquities Department, 
Kgypt. Pp. xvit+121; Pls. 2; Figs. 5. Cambridge University 
Press, 1938. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Wainwright has produced a book which is likely to be the subject 
of much discussion among Egyptologists and anthropologists. In it he 
expounds the view, which he has long been known to hold, that behind 
the official religious cults of ancient Egypt, with which we are more or 
less familiar, lies what he calls the ‘ Old Religion,’ the worship of fertility- 
gods, who were at the same time associated with rain, storm and thunder. 
Chief among these sky-divinities, so the author believes, were Séth, Min 
and Amin. Following Professor Newberry he explains the sign employed 
for the writing of the name of Min as a ‘ thunder-bolt,’ maintaining at 
the same time that the ‘ aniconic form’ of the last-mentioned god and 
of his near relative Amin is a meteorite. 

Mr. Wainwright’s conception of the ‘Old Religion’ seems to be 
briefly as follows. It dates from the period when the ancestors of the 
ancient Egyptians were living on the now desiccated Libyan grass-lands, 
and when the fruitfulness of their crops and herds and of the game they 
hunted was dependent, not on the life-giving waters of the Nile, but on 
an abundant rainfall. In the lives of these people, therefore, rain- 
making gods, kings and priests played a very important part. Since the 
king was closely connected with rain and fertility in general, and since 
on his good health and vigour depended the prosperity and fecundity of 
his subjects and their crops and cattle, it was essential that he should 
never become feeble and so lose his fertilizing and productive powers.1 
To avoid this calamity he was put to death by burning in the seventh 
year of his reign, and his ashes were scattered over the land to make it 
more’ fruitful. Evidence for the practice of this savage rite in Egypt is 
to be found, so Mr. Wainwright thinks, in various stories preserved in 
the writings of certain classical authors, and here and there also in ancient 
Egyptian records, though most Egyptologists will regard all this evidence 
as extremely dubious. 

The ‘ Old Religion ’ still continued to flourish in the proto-dynastic 
age, but began to weaken during the Second and Third Dynasties. ‘The 


1. That the historic Egyptians closely associated their kings with fertility and plenty 
is apparent in numerous texts of all periods (see, e.g., pp. 16f., and Myth and Ritual, 
edited by S. H. Hooke (Oxford, 1933], pp. 22 ff.). 
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breakaway came to a head under Khufu and Khafre.’ However, there 
was a recrudescence of the ancient enormities under Menkauré* and 
Shepseskaf, and even Neuserré‘ in the Fifth Dynasty ‘ had to accept his 
seven lives from the gods of the Old Religion.’ But as late as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty the ‘Old Religion’ still maintained some hold on the 
Pharaohs, Akhenaten’s cult of the Aten representing an attempt to break 
away from it once more, while Tut‘ankhamiin ‘had to return to his 
allegiance, and seems to have had to pay the final penalty of such king- 
ships ’ (p. 88). That there was finally a ‘ resurgence of the old law in all 
its barbarity under Libyan influence in the eighth century B.c. aa 
indicated by Manetho’s statement that Bocchoris ‘was burned alive’ 
(pp. 38 ff. and 84), and by Herodotus’, Diodorus’ and Strabo’s tales about 
Shabaka and Ergamenes (pp. 52 and 62). 

To deal adequately with the volume before us it would be necessary 
to discuss in detail the series of interesting articles published by Mr. 
Wainwright during recent years in the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, 
for it is on the conclusions arrived at in them that this book is largely 
based. But the resulting review would, unfortunately, be far too long 
for the ordinary periodical. It must suffice, therefore, to point out that 
the views set forth in the aforesaid articles have not by any means found 
general acceptance among the Egyptologists who have made the Egyptian 
religion their special study. For example, Professor Kees does not agree 
with the view that the sign for Min represents a ‘ thunderbolt,’ + nor does 
Herr HE. Otto think that the bull-divinities of the Delta are sky- and 
thunder-gods,” while Professor Sethe’s explanation of the ‘ aniconic form ’ 
of Min and Amin is decidedly not that of Mr. Wainwright.® 

Is it not rather fantastic to identify Nitocris with Rhodopis and 
then, because the latter was said to be a harlot and her name means 
“ rosy-cheeked,’ maintain that the former (herself ‘ flavo colore et rubris 
genis,’ according to Eusebius) was a red Typhonian fertility-queen who 
was ‘ sacrificed by fire for the welfare of her people’ (pp. 42 ff.) ? 

It is difficult to believe that Akenaten had to institute the Aten-cult 
to save himself from a ceremonial death, seeing that all his predecessors 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, apart from Tuthmosis II, reigned for con- 
siderably more than seven years! It might also well be asked if, under 
Libyan influence in the eighth century 8.c., there was indeed a final 
resurgence of the old law, how it came about that this law was only 
carried out (if carried out it was) in the case of Bocchoris (p. 91 £.), while 
nearly every one of the kings of the preceding Libyan Twenty-Second and 
Twenty-Third Dynasties was allowed to reign for over twenty years ! 

__ In conclusion, however, it must quite definitely be asserted that, even 
if the author’s main thesis is ultimately proved untenable, the immense 
amount of research which has clearly preceded the writing of this book 


i, Untersuchungen zu den Reliefs aus dem Re-Heiligtum des Rathures, yp: oa. 
2. Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Stierkulte in Aegypten, p. 7, n. 4. 
3. Amun und die Acht Urgotter von Hermopolis (Berlin, 1929), § 28. 
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will not have been wasted. Mr. Wainwright has collected together a 
mass of interesting and valuable information, which students of Near- 
Eastern religious thought and practice will undoubtedly find both 
helpful and suggestive. 


A. M. Buackman. 


Further Excavations at Mohenjo-daro: being an official account of 
Archaeological Excavations at Mohenjo-daro carried out by the 
Government of India between the years 1927 and 1931. By E. J. H. 
Mackay, M.A., D.Litt., F.S.A., with Chapters by A. S. Hemmy, 
B.A., M.Sc., and by B. 8. Gua, Ph.D., and P. 0. Basu, M.Sc., M.B. 
Government of India Press, New Delhi, 1938. Rs. 35, As. 10, or 
54s. 3d. 


A very great deal of painstaking labour must have been put into the 
preparation of this work, which reviews in close detail the results of four 
seasons’ excavations on a very large scale. 

The author’s conclusion, based on a study of the objects and particu- 
larly the pottery found, is that ‘the Indus Valley Civilisation had some 
connection with the Uruk Culture of Sumer,’ and that it may well be 
‘that a section of the Uruk people also entered India in the remote past 
bringing with them a culture that, developing in a different milieu and 
perhaps combined with an indigenous culture, produced the civilisation 
that culminated in the great cities of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa.’ 

Now it is not within our capacity to criticise this conclusion or to 
weigh the value of the evidence on which it rests, but certain features in 
the work demand, we think, criticism on general principles. 

In the first place, in our view the Government of India cannot escape 
the reproach of understaffing its excavation to a culpable degree. We 
read (p. xii) of six hundred workmen, and to supervise them the names 
of only eight assistants are mentioned by Dr. Mackay, three of whom 
were architects or draughtsmen! And it is not clear that all eight were 
present throughout. Even if they were nine to six hundred is a ratio 
that would render accurate work impossible, and it is no reflection on 
Dr. Mackay’s excavating skill to say that to read of it removes all one’s 
trust in the results reported. 

This point appears to us to be of fundamental importance. 

Further, anyone who has dug a stratified site should know that often 
the nature of the deposit in which objects are found is more significant 
than their actual levels, and it seems doubtful how much credence should 
be given to the rather rough and ready system of assigning objects to 
buildings that was adopted (p. xii). 

Minor points which yet detract from the general excellence of the 
Report as a Report are, first, the system adopted in numbering the 
different periods. On pp. xiv-xv the average levels of the various occupa- 
tions in the DK mound are given divided into three periods, Late, Inter- 
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mediate and Early, each again being subdivided into three Phases, but 
these are numbered in the order the excavator reached them, not in their 
presumed chronological order, so that Phase I is not the first but the 
third phase in the order of development, an arrangement most confusing 
to the reader. 

Next, while the quality of the 146 Plates, consisting of plans, line 
drawings, and half-tone reproductions of photographs, is generally 
pretty good, yet many of the photographs have obviously had their 
backgrounds printed out, a practice that is objectionable as it hardens 
and may falsify the outlines, and one that may be avoided by a little 
forethought. And the author should not have had to write the note on 
page 186 about Plate LXVII, but the photographer should have tried 
again. 

; Moreover, the book would be much more useful if each plate had a 
facing-page giving page references to the text, for it is a lengthy business 
to find the facts relating to any object in a plate that has roused one’s 
curiosity. 

It would seem that the Government of India has as much to learn 
about how an Archaeological Report should be produced as it has about 
the proper organisation of an excavation intended to do accurate work. 

J. P. Droop. 


The Archaeology of Crete. An Introduction. By J. D. 8. PENDLEBURY. 
London: Methuen & Co., 1939. 30s. 


The great excellence of this book is shown by the fact that the author 
has almost succeeded in making readable his chapters II-IV, a neces- 
sarily closely-written account of the Minoan development in all its phases. 
Very valuable indeed are Chapters I and V, giving, one an account of the 
physical characteristics of the island, and the other a survey of the 
Minoan civilisation, while Chapter VI is an epilogue not less interesting 
on Post-Minoan Crete. 

The illustrations are excellently chosen, but some of the 43 half- 
tone plates are on too small a scale. Three extremely good features 
are the reproductions of pottery patterns characteristic of the different 
Minoan periods, the series of 24 maps showing the state of occupation in 
the different periods and the lists of sites which accompany the account 
eee period. The book is completed by a select bibliography and an 
index. 

The author’s artistic judgments are refreshing. Though everyone 
will not agree with his view that the Marseilles oenochoe is ‘the most 
beautiful vase ever made in Crete,’ most will sympathise with his dislike 
of barbotine decoration, while his suggestion that the ‘ Saftron-Gatherer ’ 
is probably not a boy but a monkey brings instantaneous conviction. 

At the height of her prosperity Crete fell at the end of LMII-LMIb 
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at the hands of her revolting dominions on the Greek mainland. ‘No 
real break in the indigenous culture, however, is visible and the annexa- 
tion of the island by the Achaean Empire seems to have been peaceful 
enough.’ The question is not, of course, germane to an account of Crete, 
but in that sentence and elsewhere the author seems tacitly to admit 
the view, now indeed held by a regrettably large number of people, that 
the race who ruled Mycenae in Late Helladic III were the Achaeans of 
Homer. Yet in some ways it is much easier to believe that it was the 
Achaeans who brought the Mycenaean civilisation to an end, the first 
bringers of the geometric age. It was not the Dorians who brought geo- 
metric pottery to Attica, nor does Mycenae show any trace of the worship 
of the Olympic gods. 
J. P. Droop. 


The Fauna of the Different Settlements of Troy. Preliminary Report. By 
Nits-GustaF GEJVALL. 


Zwei Mykenische Hausaltére in Berbati. Von A. W. Persson und 
A. AKERSTROM. 


Die Herkunft der Runenschrift. Von S. AGRELL. 
Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 1937-1938, IT, III and IV. 


The first of these three papers, Mr. Gejvall’s report on the animal 
bones collected and labelled according to their strata by the University of 
Cincinnati Expedition during its excavations at Troy from 1932 onwards, 
shows that such remains may be as valuable archaeologically as any 
artefacts and may be used to supplement other evidence in doubtful cases. 
The most important positive result was the discovery of a metatarsal 
bone of an animal of equine type, probably a donkey, in Troy IV. Bones 
of the genus equus had not previously been found before Troy VI, where 
they are common. 

The second paper contains an account of two domestic altars of 
Mycenaean date found at Berbati in the Argolid. 

The third more ambitious paper sets out to show the origin of the 
Runic alphabet. The writer finds practical counterparts of all the 24 
Runic signs of the oldest period in the cursive graffitz of Pompeii. 

The earliest date must be some time after the end of the first century 
B.C., when the Latin alphabet was made up to 23 letters by the addition 
of the Greek Y and Z, and it was rather later that the art of soothsaying 
added another sign in order to have a separate letter for each section of 
the magic disc which was divided into 24. The 23 were probably the 
cursive alphabet and the 24th a capital A. These letters in Roman 
magic were the initials of words of symbolic import. These words are 
known and the writer shows that over twenty of them correspond fairly 
closely with Runic names. It is, then, a fair inference that Runic magic 
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started among Germans acquainted with Latin magic, at any rate with 
Latin speech and Latin writing of early Imperial times. The close of the 


first century after Christ seems to be the most probable date. 
J. P. Droop. 


Altamira: a note on the palaeolithic paintings in the cave of Altamira, 
near Santillane del Mar in the Spanish province of Santander; with 
a collotype in colour reproducing all the principal paintings. By 
W. H. Ripvett, B.A., F.R.S.A., F.Z.A. Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
1938. 


It would be hard to come by a better introduction to the extraordinary 
art of the old Stone Age, or one more likely to accomplish the end of 
an introduction, the persuading of the reader to seek more detailed 
knowledge, than this short essay of fifty small octavo pages. _ 

It is written with artistic appreciation and knowledge, and with 
knowledge, too, of the ways and movements of big game by a man who 
has hunted and painted them in their homes, and has the imagination 
to conceive and the skill to evoke in a few sentences the life led by the 
men who made these paintings some 13,000 years ago. He brings out 
the value of the cold of the receding Ice Age to these hunters, to whom the 
first snowfalls of autumn would have given their chance to get on terms 
with the unwieldy bison and for whom the hard frost gave cold storage 
to preserve their autumn catch of fish and their surplus meat. 

In an appendix Mr. Riddell explains a method by which a cord looped 
round the centre of a javelin may be used to act as a sling and give greatly 
added force to the weapon. He suggests that this may have been known 
to the palaeolithic hunter and might thus explain why their civilisation 
has shown no trace of the bow. The Greeks indeed used a thong to 
assist their javelin, but theirs was attached to the weapon and was 
used not to prolong the application of the propelling force but to impart 
spin, as an aid to accuracy. 

J. P. Droop. 


Excavations at Olynthus. Part IX. The Chalcidic Mint and the excava- 
tion coins found in 1928-1934. By Davip M. Rostnson and Pau 
Aucustus CLEMENT. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1938. 67s. 6d. 


This volume of the Olynthus Reports deals faithfully with the coins. 
Section I contains a catalogue of all the gold and silver coins of the 
Chalcidic mint at Olynthus known to the authors, followed by a com- 
mentary dealing with the relative and absolute chronology, an account 
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of the ten hoards of silver coins (two found clandestinely) and three of 
bronze from Olynthus, a-discussion of types, symbols and inscriptions, 
an account of the weight standard and a note on ancient and modern 
forgeries. Section II catalogues and comments on all the 3847 more or 
less legible coins found in the Olynthus excavations of 1928, 1931 and 
1934, and the whole is concluded by a discussion of the evidence of the 
coins for the history of the site, which results in the conclusion that the 
greater part of the area investigated was abandoned not later than 
348 B.C., and that the part inhabited after 348 B.c. was abandoned pre- 
sumably at the time of the founding of Cassandrea in 316 B.c. 

The volume is illustrated by 26 excellent collotype plates. 

J. P. Droop. 


The Ape in Industry. By Witttam Orrman McDermort, Ph.D. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. 22s. 6d. 


The author of this monograph deserves great credit for the labour he 
has put into his researches into this ‘ wilderness of monkeys.’ It is 
difficult to think of any aspect of the subject that he has not covered. 
The ape in Egypt and the Orient, the spread of the ape in the Medi- 
terranean, the ancients’ geographical and historical knowledge of the ape, 
their biological and miscellaneous knowledge, and their treatment of the 
ape as a pet and as an evil beast, all these are discussed in Part I with a 
great wealth of references. And in Part II over 600 representations of 
monkeys chiefly of the classical age are catalogued. Asa book of reference, 
supposing one should want to refer to it, the work would be invaluable. 

J. P. Droop. 


Catalogue of the Samaritan Manuscripts in the John Rylands Lnbrary, 
Manchester. By Epwarp Rosertson, D.Litt., D.D. 4to, pp. 
xxxvili+ 207, with 5 plates of facsimiles. Cloth. 21s. net. 


The manuscripts in this catalogue are part of a collection acquired 
by Mrs. Rylands from the Earl of Crawford, but there is no record as to 
how they reached England. Professor Robertson has arranged them in 
four groups: Pentateuch, Theological, Liturgical, and Astronomical 
MSS. All the Codices have been rebound by an English binder with the 
unfortunate consequence that in trimming the leaves some of the marginal 
notes have been mutilated. 

Of the Pentateuch the Library possesses portions of 41 manuscripts, 
two of which are almost complete. Codices II and III are bilingual texts, 
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Hebrew and Arabic, both written in Samaritan majuscule characters. 
Codex I (a.p. 1211-12) is probably the earliest dated manuscript of the 
whole Samaritan Pentateuch outside Nablus. The manuscripts are of 
vellum. The only skins considered by the Samaritans as ritually suitable 
for Bible MSS. were those of animals killed as shelamim (‘ Peace offerings ’). 

The dot as a word separator in MSS. was introduced early by the 
Samaritans. They also developed a system of vocalisation which has 
some resemblance to the Babylonian system found in Hebrew Bible 
manuscripts. Instead of a colophon at the end of the manuscript they 
introduced a chronogram into a narrow strip running down the centre 
of the text column. The chronogram was composed of letters introduced 
from the text itself. 

Out of the 41 Pentateuch manuscripts only two are dated, but many 
of the fragments are earlier than Codex I (a.p. 1211). The oldest in the 
collection is Codex VII, antedating Codex I probably by several centuries. 
As criteria for the determination of age on a comparative basis Professor 
Robertson suggests the following :— 


1. The use of the separator dot (in early manuscripts the dot is used. 
sparingly, if at all). 

2. Punctuation marks (in which a development can be traced). 

3. Vocalisation marks which came gradually into use. 

4. The treatment of the tetragrammaton. In later manuscripts it 
was never divided. 

5. The placing of the final letter of a word against the boundary 
line where a blank occurred at the end of a line is evidently 
older than the placing of two letters. 

6. The sense pause at the foot of the page is a feature of later 
manuscripts. 


The most interesting of the Theological manuscripts is Codex IX. 
Written in Arabic with the title of ‘Book of the Cook,’ it deals with 
such questions as: animals permissible as food; the Sabbath; on 
forbidden degrees of consanguinity in marriage; reply to the Jewish 
allegation that the Samaritans are not the children of Israel ; interpreta- 
tion of Moses’ song at the Red Sea. 

Codex XI is the most important of the Liturgical manuscripts. It 
was one of the manuscripts used by Cowley in framing the text of the 
Samaritan liturgy. Another exceedingly interesting manuscript is 
Codex XIV. 

In dealing with the Astronomical manuscripts, comprising astrological 
and astronomical texts and tables, Professor Robertson has shown great 
ingenuity, and has succeeded in unlocking the secret of the Samaritan 
calendar. 


Professor Robertson is to be congratulated on his skilful completion 
of a most difficult task. 


W. J. Martin. 
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Agyptische Bronzewerke. By Ginruzr Roxper. Pp. 264; pls. 44. 
Gliickstadt: J. J. Augustin, 1937. 


In this work Professor Roeder gives us not only an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of the bronze figures and objects but makes an attempt, on the 
whole highly successful, to provide scholars with a terminology for the 
more decisive types, and provides them with a tabular classification of the 
material. He suggests that similar systematic investigations would be 
invaluable in laying the necessary foundations for the stylistic and 
aesthetic study of Egyptian art. In his enquiry into the technical 
problems of manufacture he very wisely sought the advice of professional 
sculptors and founders. He arranges the figures into twelve categories 
—of these eight comprise different representations of the human form, 
the remaining four domestic animals, wild animals, religious utensils, and 
secular objects. In addition to the lucid description he has illustrated 
the text with numerous explanatory drawings. 

In the chapter on typology of the human form he is of the opinion 
that an investigation of the types will reveal the basic idea of Egyptian 
artistic work, since the workshops were in the highest degree bound by 
tradition. 

The characteristic of the type, apart from the posture of the arms and 
legs, is reproduced so distinctively in the shape of the body that it can 
be assigned with certainty to its proper group. The information given 
in this chapter should prove of great value in the work of reconstructing 
figures. 

ave to the technique employed, the author takes it as proved that 
bronze figures were cast from wax models. The material we possess at 
present is insufficient, and we shall not be able to clear up every point 
until a foundry is carefully excavated. 

Although solid casting was less difficult than hollow we find that the 
latter process has been applied in the great majority of the figures. It 
is, however, only the larger parts, e.g. the trunk, that are cast hollow. The 
method used appears to have been that known as the cire perdue. Roeder 
believes that a wax lining was put first into the mould and then the 
core was inserted. The core can still be seen in damaged figures. 

Nearly all the figures have a religious character. A few have been 
found in graves and in houses. Those with rings were used as amulets. 
Some were carried in processions of the priests. The great majority were 
dedicated by private persons in the temple. 

All students of Egyptian art will be grateful to Professor Roeder 
for providing them with a simplified method of classification, and with 
a new approach to some of their most difficult problems. 

W. J. Martin. 
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